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* 
Don’t Forget 
That whatever magazine you may se- 
lect for yourself for the coming year, 
t. Nicholas 
For Young Folks 
Belongs somewhere in your family 7 





The best possible Christmas present for a boy or girl is a 
year’s subscription to S¢. Nicholas Magazine. 

St. Nicholas is an illustrated monthly magazine for boys 
and girls, conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge and published 
by The Century Co. S¢# Mecholas is thirty years old! It 
has become the acknowledged standard of literature for 
young folks. Possibly you took it when you were young. 
and know how good it was. -It is just as good as ever — 
better, some think. It teaches the advantages of honesty, 
truth, and good-fellowship. It goes into the best homes in 
this country and abroad. Are you taking it for your 
4| boys and girls, or the boys and girls in whom you have an 
—__———} interest? If not, why not begin xow ? q 
IN 1903 St. Nicholas will have a splendid by many other writers you know and like. And the de- 

serial story about King Arthur, partments! You do not know about them, perhaps, but 
written and illustrated by Howard Pyle, and stories by the “St. Nicholas League” and “Nature and Science” and 


Miss Alcott (never before published), 7 the author of “Books and Reading” are the most popular departments 
“Mrs. Wiggs,” and by Ruth McEnery Stuart, as well as ever known in a young folks’ magazine. 


Our Special Christmas Gift Offer 


Let us send you the November and December numbers (November begins the 
volume, December is the great Christmas number) and a handsome certificate 
—these you give at Christmas, and the numbers from January on, for a whole 
year, go directly to the recipient of your gift. By this offer you get fourteen 
numbers for the price of twelve. Price $3.00, Subscribe through dealers or 
remit to the publishers. 


Another Suggestion 


The next best Christmas gift is a set of the bound volumes of St. Nicholas for 
the past year. Two beautiful books, crowded from cover to cover with com- 
plete stories, pictures, poems, jingles, puzzles—1000 pages of happiness. 
Sold everywhere, or sent prepaid by the publishers on receipt of $4.00. 

Send for “An Open Letter,” printed in two colors, which tells all 
about S¢. Nicholas, and a free sample copy of the magazine. Read Jo- 
sephine Dodge Daskam’s article, “‘ A Saint and a Sinner,” in the advertising 
pages of the leading December magazines. 


The Century Co. 


Union Square, New York 
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THE BEST BOOKS MAKE THE BEST GIFTS 





Holiday Books For the Young Folks 


DR. HALE’S MRS. WRICHT’S 
MEMORIES OF A HUNDRED YEARS DOGTOWN ANNALS OF THE WADDLES FAMILY 
‘The most entertaining “ Entertaining to all who 
reminiscences of years.’* love children or dogs.”’ 
2 vols , profusely illustrated. Cloth, $5.00 net. Iifustrated from life. Cloth, $1.50. 


s 


— WITH THE SLUM = (2d Ed MR. CREENE’S 
_ PICKETT’S GAP 
THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN 7th Ed. “A rarely good boys’ story,’’ 
“‘ Strong, thrilling books says The Outlook. 
of world-wide interest.’’ Cloth, $1.25 net. : 


Each 8vo, fully illustrated, $2.00 net (postage 20 cents). 


DR. FAIRBAIRN’S MISS DIX’S 


A LITTLE CAPTIVE LAD 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHRISTIAN % : 
RELIGION So engaging that it will make the boy 
who gets the book unwilliug to come to 


A work every religious thinker meals until he has read it.’ 


will wish to read.’’ 





Third Edition. Cloth, $3.50 net (postage 24 cents). CE, AS. 
DR. HILLIS’S MR. MAJOR’S 
THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS THE BEARS OF BLUE RIVER 
An inspiriting study of victory ** The best work of Mr. Major’s that we 
over life’s troubles. have seen.’’—The Sun, N. Y. 
With a page border in color, $1.50 net (postage 16 cents). Cloth, $1.50. 





Send for the new Illustrated Christmas Catalogue of the best books for gifts 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK: 














The Phillips Brooks Number 


January 3, 1903 


In view of the fact that next month will mark the tenth anniversary of the death of 
Phillips Brooks, Zhe Congregationalist will signalize the anniversary by publishing from 
men who knew him well and who are best qualified to treat of the various sides of his 
character and career a series of noteworthy articles. 


Phillips Brooks’s Valuation of Family Ties Phillips Brooks’s Relation to Harvard University 
Rev. JoHN Cotton Brooks Pror. F. G. PEABODY 
The Ruling Ideas of Phillips Brooks The Imitable Traits of Phillips Brooks. Rev. F. B. ALLEN 
Rev. LeicHton Parks, D.D. Traces of Phillips Brooks’s Influence in Boston 
Phillips Brooks as a Traveler BisHop McVICKAR Rev. E. W. Donatp, D. D. 
Phillips Brooks and his Younger Brethren inthe Ministry Phillips Brooks asa Man of the Spirit 
BisHop LAWRENCE Rev. Geo. A. Gorpon, D.D. 


Brief tributes and expressions of personal indebtedness from Rev. W. R. Huntington, 
Rev. George Alex. Strong, Rev. W. D. Roberts, Rev. R. C. Smith, Rev. Reuben Kidner, 
and others. 

The number will be illustrated with numerous pictures of Dr. Brooks and of his Boston 
and Andover homes. It will be a valuable number alike for those who knew Dr. Brooks per- 
sonally, for those who knew him only at a distance but were influenced by his personality and 


his preaching, and for the general Christian public which needs to hold in memory its greatest 
leaders. 


_ It will be a good number to scatter among young people, to give the members of your 
Sunday school class, to mail to your friends near or at a distance. 


Please order early as the supply is necessarily. limited. Single copies, 10 cents; 
in packages of ten, 50 cents, postage paid. 


Address The Pilgrim Press Boston 
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Wilde's requisites 
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ticular. 


NOTE: We are Sabaecarhoc! for Sunday-school supplies of all kinds, 
———___—— and thousands of schools look to us to supply their needs. 
Among the many requisites we beg to call your attention to a few in par- 
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their classes. 


° Most comprehensive, practical, and helpful for 
The Teacher, The Sunday-school officers and teachers. This vol- 
Child, and The Book ume shows a keen insight into human nature and 

the adaptability of the Word of God to human 
By Rev. A.F. Schauffler, D.D. needs and understanding. It is invaluable as an 
aid to superintendents and teachers in rightly fitting themselves for instructing 
Price, 300 pages, bound in cloth, $1.00, postpaid. 
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workers of the country. 


in cloth, $2 00, postpaid. 


This volume teaches the fundamental truths of the 

Bible by means of 174 pictures arranged according to T h e G rea t 
the harmony of the Gospels. These pictures are taken 

from the old masterpieces and rine artist’s con- Painters Gospel 
ceptions of the Scriptural texts. It has been prepared By Henry Turner Bailey 
with the greatest care and accuracy, and bears the 
recommendation of some of the finest Sunday-school 
It is printed upon high grade paper and bound in a 
most artistic way, making a volume both beautiful and valuable. Price, bound 


State Supervisor of Draw- 


ing of assachusetts 








a ‘“‘The Blackboard in the Sunday-School,” by Henry 
Sunday School Turner Bailey, is a practical treatise of the funda- 

mental principles of blackboard work and how it ma 
Blackboard Books be adopted with the best results to the Sunday-school. 
The author has introduced numerous suggestions which may be used in making 
the blackboard work extremely interesting. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 








This new record book is up to date in every respect. °.9 

All the improvements which practical use demands Curtis Sunday- 
have been incorporated in this new register. It is 

adapted for forty classes. Price, $1.00, postpaid. School Record 
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The Child’s 
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This little paper has won and maintains its stronghold in the 
Sunday-school, and in the homes where there are children it is 
H our welcomed by the little ones and approved by the parents. The 

writers are selected on account of their technical fitness in the 
fields they represent and because of the quality and excellence of their work, while 
over all the most careful editorial supervision is exercised. 








reputation. 


upon application. 


The standard set for our library books is of the highest. W 
The subjects are chosen with the greatest care in order that 
they may be up to date, and the authors are of established Li 


Our beautiful new book catalogue containing a full list of our titles will be sent 


Ide’s 
ibrary Books 
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Sunday-School Novelties Sewing Cards, Text Chains, Song Books, 


Pictures, Record Books, and everything 
needed for the best success of the Sunday- -school. 








be — given when desired. 


Information concerning Sunday-School Requisites, either new or old, will 
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Nineteenth Century and After, 
Fortnightly and Contemporary Reviews 


The leading exponents of progressive English thought and culture. 
The foremost writers; the most timely subjects; the ablest discussions of living 


problems. Indispensable for keeping in touch with the highest trend of modern life. 
: $4.50 per year; two, $8.50; three, $12.00; the three with the Westminster 


Review, $16.00. 


Specimen copies and Historical Booklet free for the asking. 
LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
7 Warren St., New York. 








te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools, 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


The Gilman School 
for Girls Also Called 


Besident pupils, $1,000. The Cambridge School , 
ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, LOWBLL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley, Wells, Mt. Holyoke. Four acres for 
Golf, Basket Bali, Tennis, Field Hockey. 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “Wine 


Home school for twenty-five boys. te to $600 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., rincteal. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR bree crises SEMINARY. 


Full re; rse in all departments, with addi- 
tional | struction i in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Thursday, Se; oe — 9 A.M. 
For Catalogue or further inform: 

Prof. C, A. BEOKWITH.  ieeor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Fall Courses. Practical Discipline. For in- 
fermation write to Prof. C. O. DAY. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congr ngrere 
tional House. Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer ; 
Abbie B. chia, Home Secrgfary. 


THE Comennesss0w a3, HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
is represented in tts (and Massachusetts 
Uh by ~g ‘tassacuveurts HoME MISSIONARY SO- 

ngre mene House. Rev. — 
Gott, Tt Gearchey. Re win B. Palmer, Treasurer 


WoMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Con ngregs tional House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
arer; M L. Sherman, Heme Secretary. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN - 
Frank H. 


MI6sIONS, Congregational House, Bos' 

Ww! . Treasurer ; Charles Es Swett, Publishing —s 
Purchasi Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
ae in building churches and gareoneges. Rev. L. 
Cobb, D_D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 105 
East 22d St, New York, N.Y. Rev. ©. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Iil.; Rev. G. A. Hood, Congre- 
‘ational House, Boston, Mass.; Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
on neh C. A. Building, San Francisco, Cal.; Field Secre- 

rie 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AD. . Bete tb . Be- 
quests solicited in this name. G. Stan- 

wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears ‘bullaing’ o Apply ‘ter aid to 
E. fen Palmer, 609 Congregational House 


EB CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
inst Pvicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and sup ppors of Evangelical Congregations 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and suburbs. 

enry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. mg — By Treas.; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bos 


THE ie Womam 8 SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos- 
won, Reom 601 Congregat: es — a member- 
ship $1.0¢ ; life membersh 1p Henry 0. 

Treas., Hotel Berkeley, Bovlston BC St., Boston. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY pune 1827. 
President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie. easurer, 
Geo. Gould ; Corresponding coey,> iev.6: P, . Cee 
successor to Barna §. Snow. gational 
House, Boston. A Congre tional society Seeeea to 
the material, social, moral and religious welfare of 
seamen. Beguests should be made payable tothe Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 


and individuals solicite: 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachasetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches d rs or 


esir 
alpit ei8 Congr fa Massachusetts and in 
Room @ 61 a House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


iterneeeeah EDUCATION Sooi=Ty (including 
former New West ann ——. Scholarships 


for students for the . Twenty-seven Conaree> 
tional Colieges and ‘Academ es in seventeen states. en 
ee rr “ ~) oes is in Utah and New wa 
war e: rres) 
r. Offices 12, 6 813 Gongregatioaal 1 House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATI Fourth 


Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York, “Wissions 
tn the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
the Indians and Chinese. 





South and in the 5 Fae 
Boston office, 615 Co; House; Chicago office. 
153 La Salle Street. uations may be sent to either of 


the above offices, or to i. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fo 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY ny Soom, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. Y. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations oak ‘subserip- 
tions and all cerrespondence rel to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. of oseph B. Clark, 
D.D., and Rev. ae, —— , Co nd- 
Secretaries, , to whom al correspoidence on other 
matters relating to the Nations’ Society should be sent. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
under the management of the Trustees of the National 
uncil). Aids aged and disabled ministers and mission- 
aries and their families. Chairman. _ H. A. Stimson, 
D.D., a York; Secretary, Rev. A. Rice, D. D., 
ional Rooms, Fourth Ave. ana 22d S8t., New 
Yor easurer, -~ ag Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethers- 
field ‘ave., Hartford, 

TH B CONGREGATIONAL Sompay SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING gy te al House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, "Pres aoe; “Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 

a Botner 


2 
The Missiona tment, which is in e of the 
sustains ng A day’ school Inissfonaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitously, or at soaneed 
Srotwuolly defrayed or applopristions tron fhe. Bam 
are who! le TO} ons from” 
bess” Department. All contribu 
work. W.A. pene Ph. D., is Fiel retary and 
Marsh is Ni w England Superintendent for 


iness Department, in charge of the Business 
er, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 


e 
uisites for churches and Sunday 


m Ono A = nates 


jusiness r, J. H. 

Tewksbury, at Boston, @nd from the interior and west- 

= states ig the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
cago, Ll. 





An aid to Family and Private Devotion 


WHENCE COMETH HELP 


Prepared by J. W. Buckham. 


This little manual contains a brief selection of Scrip- 
ture (taken from the Revised Version) ty ta by a 
short prayer for each day in the month and a few —— 
= sp ial occas! rthday posteerneret, Sickness, 
These prayers are cu'led from a variety of sources, 
incind ing many ancient liturgies, and are beautiful in 
thought and in expression 
Those who feel a disinclination to offer prayer in their 
own words will find this exact’y what they want for use in 
the family J cape while seated round the table together. 
It is y pr ted and bound in leatherette, and the 
price is only cents net. 


soston The Pilgrim Press cxicaco 
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IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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THE reason why Mellin’s Food is the best food 
for your baby is because when prepared as directed 
with fresh cow’s milk it is a substitute for mother’s 
milk that has no equal. 


A SUPERB GiIrtT.—One of the finest gifts that 
Boston has to offer to holiday purchasers is the 
$100 Colonial Clock offered by the Paine Furniture 
Company, 48 Canal Street. It is a very stately 
piece of furniture, standing nearly eight feet in 
height. It is a timepiece of wonde:ful accuracy, 
and has all the added attractions of the best long 
case clocks. It is remarkable value. 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET.—The Keystone Watch 
Case Co. of Philadelphia, whose advertisement ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue, is sending out to ap 
plicants an illustrated booklet of 34 pages, which 
is one of the most artistic of the year. It exploits 
the merits of the James Boss Stiffened Gold Case — 
relates its history, explains its construction, tells 
how to identify it and warns against the substitu- 
tion of a “just as good.” A folder in the back of 
the book illustrates some of the patterns in which 
the case is made. The unusual quality of the en- 
graving and printing in this booklet, the harmony 
in its “color scheme” and its artistic excellence 
throughout, no less than the quality of its reading 
matter, will well repay those who send for it. It 
is sent free on application to The Keystone Watch 
Case Co., Philadelphia. 

INWARD AND OUTWARD.—The inward effects of 
humors are worse than the outward. They weaken all 
the organs, inflame the mucous membrane, cause ca- 
tarrhal troubles and endanger the whole system. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla eradicates all humors and cures all their 
effects. It’s the great alternative and tonic medicine 


whose merit has been everywhere established. - Accept 
no substitute. 


A GOOD BOOK FOR BOYS 


Girls, also, will like it. 


That Minister’s Boy 


or, Was He as Black as They Painted Him? 


AND 


Fred Harwood 


or, Turned Out of His Home 


BY W. W. HOOPER 


Congregationalist, Boston, Oct. 4, says: “ Boys 
are sure to like them and they’ are of the sort 
which it is good for boys to read. The volume 
deserves a word of special commendation for 
Sunday. school libraries.” 

The Watchman (Baptist), Boston, Sept. 18: “ Al- 
though not poetry religious, the lessons of 

the book are good and are well fitted for Sunday 
school libraries.” 


$1.00 net postpaid 


SOLD BY 


poston Che Pilgrim Press cuicaso 














Some Advantages of 
Bagster Bibles 


The type is clear and sharp. 
The size is compact—not clumsy. 
The binding is tlexible. 
The price is reasonable. 
The value unapproachable. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Bagster Series 



























Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses @: -emaaie 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line 


THE Friday meetings of the Woman’s Board of Mis- 
sions in Pilgrim Hall, weekly, at eleven o’clock. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries 
homes cane aggre houses in teadit ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
pubiishes the Saslor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 


t 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to ¥ made direct to 
the main office of the society at New Y 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. HALL Ropgs, Treasurer. 

















Distinguishing Features of the 


Tae INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


are the ‘* Self-Collecting 
Tray’ and ‘Instantaneous 
Filler.’’ Best system forlarge 
churches. Send for trial outfit 
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Entered as second-class matl. Composition by Thomas Todd 











WILDE’S 
BIBLE 
PICTURES 


Our pictures are conceded to be the most satis- 
factory issued, from every standpoint. We have 
spared ne ither money nor labor to procure the 
finest possible subjects, and then these have 
been reproduced with extreme care. We are 
constantly adding to our list new subjects, many 
of which can be used in connection with the 
International or any special series of Sunday- 
school lessons, 


Price, one cent each, | mye pw Send for 
circular giving full t of pictures. (No 
orders for less than ten copies received. ) 
Size of cards, 6 x 8 inches. 

Note: We also sell Wilde’s Bible Pictures 
mounted on heavy gray mat, 7 x 9 inches, beveled 
edges, 5 cents each, $4.00 per 100; plain edges, 
4 cents each, lots of 25 or more, 3 cents. Postage 
at the rate of % cents each. Picture catalog free. 


Colorgraphs 


This, our new set of pictures, consists of repro- 
ductions of the masterpieces of both ancientand 
modern masters. This series of pictures is far 
in advance of anything which has ever been 
brought before the public, for not only are they 
reproductions in form, but even the very color- 
ings of the masterpieces themselve 4 are repro- 
duced in all their richness and beaut 

From time to time the appended fist will be 
enlarged, 

The size of the card is about 7 x 10 inches. 
Each picture is enclosed in a neat portfolio, 
Price of the Colorgraph is 35c. ea., postpaid. 


MADONN 4 Nery GRAN DUCA. By Raphael 
ST. CECILI - By Raphael 
MADONNA OF “THE CHAIR ._ By Raphael 
MARY’S VISIT To ELIZABETH. By Albertinelli 
CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN by Botticelli 
MADONNA AND CHILD . e By Murillo 
ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA By Murillo 
HOLY FAMILY . . By Andrea dei Sarto 


b 
Raphael’s Cartoons 

These seven cartoons are in South Kensington 
Museum, London. They illustrate scenes in the 
lives of St. Pauland St. Peter. Ever since these 
magnificent designs were rescued by Rubens and 
restored to the art world, a special interest has 
been felt in them, because they are believed to 
be entirely the work of Raphael's own hands. 

We take pl ure in offering fine reproductions 
of these cartoons, each printed on heavy plate 
paper, 7x9 inches in size, and accompanied b 
an able description; all being enclosedina cloth 
portfolio. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


Boston Chicago 














Last year many Superintendents gave copies 
to teachers. Many teachers supplied scholars. 
Thousands of teachers carried and used it./ Al 
were enthusiastic in its praise. 


THE GIST 
OF THE 
LESSONS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


ByR.A. Torrey 


Supt. Moody Bible 
Institute, Chicago 


Bound in FULL LEATH- 
ERonly,substantial and 
attractive,fiexible, gold 
embossed, 160 pages. 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 
FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 63 Weshingtoa St., Chicago 


DON T 


decide on the new hymn book for your Sunday 
School until you have seen either 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SONGS OF PRAISE 
or GEMS OF SONG, 


Both new, and 25 cents each. 
Returnable copies for examination mailed free. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York & Chicago. 


For Saie by CONG. S. S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago. 


“CHOSEN” 


By Mrs. Constans L. Goodell 
Bound in white. Price 50 cts. net. Postage, 6 cts. 
On Sale at Congregational Bookstore, Boston, and 
FLEMING H. REVELL CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 
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FOREIGN 
TOURS 


ORIENTAL TOUR 


Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy 


SAILS ON S. 8S. NEW ENGLAND JAN. 17, 
1903, AND ON S, S. COMMONWEALTH 
FEB. 14, 1903 


SPRING TOUR 


Italy, Switzerland, The Rhine, 
Paris and London 


SAILS EARLY IN APRIL 


NORWAY, SWEDEN and 
RUSSIA 


A SMALL AND SELECT PARTY SAILING 
EARLY IN JUNE 


SUMMER TOUR 
Italy, Switzerland, Paris, 
London, England and Scotland 
or Holland and Belgium 


SAILS LATE IN JUNE 


Arrangements for Independent Travel. 
Send for Circulars. 


H.W. Dunning & Co. 


106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 



































(PELOUBETS 


’ SELECT 
NOTES 


is the greatest help to Sunday- 
school teachers towards a cor- 
rect understanding of the truth 
as revealed in the International 
Sunday-School Lessons. Dr. 
F.N. Peloubet, the author and 
compiler, is the foremost Bibli- 
cal scholar of the times. His 
exposition is rich in revealing 
the fundamental truths of the 
Word of God. Used by tens 
of thousands of Sunday-school 
teachers wherever the light of 
the Gospel has spread. 


Price, Cloth, $1.25, Postpaid 
For sale by all booksellers 
























MACKLIN 


The brilliant new novel by 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
Miustrated. $1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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To Remove 
Spots from Clothing. 


Make a good stiff lather of 
Ivory Soap, and don’t be 


afraid of the cloth. Rub 
well, using flannel and 
hot water; wipe the lather 
off with a damp cloth or 


sponge. 


Ivory Soap will 


not injure anything that 
can stand getting wet. 


A HANDSOME RUG 





» 





MAKES A VERY ACCEPTABLE 


Christmas Gift 


Fine Daghestans, Shirvans, Kazacs and Ghengies, $5, 
$10, $15, $20 
Royal Wiltons Axminsters Smyrnas] $1.25 to $7.50 


To accommodate those who will be unable to visit 
our establishment, we shall be pleased to send an 
assortment by express for your inspection 





JOHN H. PRAY & SONS CO 


Pray Building, Washington St., opp. Boylston, Boston 





uy 


Wise Men from the East 


brought valuable gifts to express their devotion. Men of 
to-day regard Life Insurance as one of the most valuable gifts for 


their families. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Write for information, Dept. 59. 
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Event and Comment 


A Phillips Brooks Number Ten years have 

nearly passed since 
Phillips Brooks died. He made too strong 
an impression upon the world to be easily 
effaced with the flight of time. Never- 
theless in the decade many young people 
have grown to manhood and womanhood 
who never felt the spell of his personal- 
ity. Moreover, ten years furnish a-saffi- 
ciently long perspective to admit of judg- 
ing the total impression made by his life 
perhaps more exactly than when his 
friends and admirers were under the 
shadow of his sudden departure. For all 
these reasons, and because we believe 
that it is the function of a religious 
paper occasionally to undertake to reap- 
praise a great figure like that of Bush- 
nell or of Brooks, we propose to mark the 
month on which the tenth anniversary 
of his death falls by a special Phillips 
Brooks number. It will be rich with 
articles from men best qualified to write 
upon various aspects of the many-sided 
character. Among the contributors will 
be Bishops McVickar and Lawrence, Dr. 
Leighton Parks, Dr. George A. Gordon, 
Dr. E. W. Donald, Prof. F. G. Peabody 
and Rey. John Cotton Brooks. The 
number is being prepared with the co-op- 
eration of Professor Allen, Dr. Brooks’s 
biographer, and of the members of his 
family. We trust that its material will 
be serviceable among the churches not 
only of our own order, with which he had 
such close affiliation, but throughout the 
different communions. Phillips Brooks 
belonged to the Church Universal. Why 
not call him specially to mind at some 
one of the church services in January ? 
Let there be sermons, addresses and 
other commemorative exercises. Why 
wait fifty or one hundred years before 
gathering up the practical lessons and 
the splendid inspiration that proceed 
from a career and personality like that 
of Phillips Brooks? 


Ea an ri oo : angi 
ww one 0 e mos 
er ae useful voluntary educa- 
tional institutions of Boston. Last Sat- 
urday morning it began a course of popu- 
lar lectures in the Colonial Theater. 
The first lecture was by President Schur- 
man of Cornell University, his theme 
being State Education. Hedevoted much 
of his time to the consideration of reli- 
gious training of the young.. This he 
believes to be essential to moral culture, 
since without religion morality lacks 
both support and authority. He pro- 
posed a plan by whieh the public schools 
and the churches might work together 
for moral and religious instruction. He 





thought that in the present state of re- 
ligion in America Protestants might unite 
for this purpose. In a town in which are 
several religious denominations he would 
have the board of education invite the 
clergy to arrange a plan for religious 
instruction, and place at their disposal a 
portion of time each day in which all 


-other school work should be suspended 


and all pupils who were willing should 
attend the instruction given by the 
clergy. He would have the same pro- 
vision made for Roman Catholics in 
towns where they desired it. President 
Schurman believes that a profitable alli- 
ance might thus be arranged between the 
churches and the schools. If it could be 
it would result in more thorough prepa- 
ration of ministers for their work as 
teachers, in order that they might secure 
the attendance of pupils, But whether 
or not such a plan is practicable, President 
Schurman’s sense of the paramount im- 
portance of this work is one among many 
evidences that leading educators in this 
country are awakening to the necessity 
of religious training for children, without 
which moral instruction can be little 
more than making duty and righteous- 
ness appear as matters of expediency and 
convenience. 


sii i No general statistics are 

ns used i@ available showing to what 
re eutieak particular courses 
of lessons are used in our Sunday schools. 
But beyond question more experiments 
are being tried than at any time during 
the last twenty-five years. A paper read 
before the Chicago Congregational Sun- 
day School Association by Mr. B. 8. Win- 
chester, and published in The American 
Weekly, gives some results of inquiries 
which indicate changes in progress. Of 
fifty-three Congregational Sunday schools 
replying to a list of questions, twenty 
used the International lessons through- 
out, but only eleven of these expressed 
satisfaction with them. Ten used the 
Blakeslee lessons, but only four of these 
appear to be fully satisfied with the sys- 
tem. Many of the others use the Inter- 
national lessons for a portion of the 
school, a considerable number having dif- 
ferent lessons for the beginners’ classes, 
and a smaller number having a variety of 
courses for adult classes. Twenty-one 
reports speak discouragingly of Bible 
study by grown people and eighteen speak 
hopefully. These latter seem to be fortu- 
nate in having teachers with special gifts 
or power to inspire enthusiasm in study. 
While the International system of lessons 
continues to be acceptable to a large pro- 
portion of classes from eight to sixteen 
years of age, it is evident that the demand 


is becoming general for another sort of 
lessons for young children, and for differ- 
ent courses for adult classes and for those 
which already haye been once or more 
over the course provided by the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee. 


Three years ago a bill 
was passed by the 
United States Senate 
making the pay of naval officers when 
at sea equal to that of army officers of 
the same rank, and when on shore fifteen 
per cent. less. When this bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives the 
naval chaplains were excluded from the 
benefit of its provisions. Dr. Henry van 
Dyke in The Interior protests against 
this injustice. We heartily indorse his 
plea that the American love of equal 
dealing requires that Congress at its 
present session should pass a bill giving 
chaplains the same pay as their brother 
officers of the same rank. Dr. van Dyke 
says: 

It is not merely a question of pay. That 
question plays a minor part. It is pre emi- 
nently a question of honor and self-respect. 
The spirit of the American navy has always 
valued honor above pay. The chaplains of 
the navy feel the slur of being passed over in 
an act of justice done to their comrades. The 
exception seems to cast contempt upon their 
work and to lower the dignity of their 
position. Surely a generous country cannot 
consistently put a slight upon the men whom 
it calls and commissions to preach the Chris- 
tian gospel, to comfort the sick and wounded, 
to console the dying, and to bury the dead, 
among its sailors. 


Fair Treatment for 
Navy Chaplains 


The writer of the little 
article in this number en- 
titled, Christmas in an 
Alaskan town, Rev. D. W. Cram, is 
spending his holidays this year under 
quite a different environment from that 
of the last three or four years. He is 
taking a brief furlough, and the Home 
Missionary Society, whose commission he 
bears, will doubtless utilize his presence 
in New England and New York in the 
interests of the splendid work which he 
is doing far up in the north land. This 
alert, sensible young missionary ranks 
with the best representatives of the de- 
nomination on any missionary field at 
home or abroad. When just out of 
Washburn College, Kansas, he did good 
work with two or three associates in 
Oklahoma, touring through the territory 
in a gospel wagon. Then he went to a 
home missionary field in Minnesota, on 
the line of the Northern Pacific, and as 
the great trains thundered by four years 
ago, carrying loads of passengers for the 
Yukon, Mr. Cram found his heart going 


An Intrepid 
Alaskan Worker 
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out to them and following them in their 
adventurous quest of gold. Believing 
that they should not be without Christian 
privileges, he asked the Home Missionary 
Society to send him to Alaska, where for 
four years he and his devoted wife have 
held the ground valiantly. They have 
succeeded in building a church and in 
creating a wholesome moral sentiment, 
which is already differentiating the place 
from many frontier towns. May Mr. 
Cram make many friends during his brief 
stay in the East. One has only to meet 
him to like and trust him. 


A prize of $6,000 is 
we nb orem offered by the trustees 

of Lake Forest College, 
Illinois, for the best book written in de- 
fense of the Christian faith. The offer 
is ‘open to scientific men, Christian phi- 
losophers and historians of all nations.” 
The fund whose income furnishes the 
money was given by the late William 
Bross of Chicago as a memorial of his 
son. The donor’s object, as expressed by 
him, was ‘to call out the best efforts of 
the highest talent and the ripest scholar- 
ship of the world, to illustrate from 
science or any department of knowledge, 
and to demonstrate the divine origin and 
the authority of the Christian Scriptures ; 
and, further, to show how both science and 
revelation coincide, and to prove the ex- 
istence, the providence, or any or all of 
the attributes of the only living and true 
God, infinite, eternal and unchangeable 
in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness and truth.” The presi- 
dent of the college, Dr. Richard D. Har- 
lan, says that “any phase of Christian 
truth, or of human history, or of modern 
life, that may throw light upon the Chris- 
tian faith as it is received by the great 
body of Christian believers would be a 
fitting theme for any book offered in 
the competition.” The manuscript, three 
type-written copies in each case, must be 
sent in before June 1, 1905. This fund 
also provides for courses of lectures on 
the same themes as those suggested for 
treatises. President Patton of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary is to give the 
first course in April next. For future 
courses Drs. Henry van Dyke, A. M. 
Fairbairn and Marcus Dods have been 
invited. The Nathaniel Bross Library 
and the Lake Forest Bross Lectures 
promise to be important and permanent 
contributions to the advancement of 
Christianity. 


The Christian Com- 
monwealth (London) 
has a curious editorial, Are Great Preach- 
ers Dying Out? In substance its charge 
is this: Increase of knowledge among lay- 
men has deprived the English pulpit of 
great preachers. Ergo the nation was 
better off when the people were ignorant 
and the pulpit had more commanding fig- 
ures. This argument plays directly into 
the hands of the Roman Catholics. If 
the pulpit can only retain its supremacy 
by insisting on the ignorance of the man 
in the pew, it deserves to decline in 
power.. The Commonwealth would be 


is the Pulpit Decadent 


nearer right if it said that increase of in- 
telligence in the pew makes for a higher 
standard of pulpit eloquence and thought ; 
and we are not so sure as it is “that 
never since the Reformation was there a 
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time when pulpit eloquence was so rare”’ 
in England. The Commonwealth rightly 
laments Dr. Joseph Parker’s going, but 
Rev. R. J. Campbell of Brighton crowded 
City Temple to overflowing while Dr. 
Parker was ill, and Mr. Campbell is better 
equipped for dealing with the religious 
problems of the educated laity of this day 
than Dr. Parker was for dealing with the 
intellectual problems of the men of his 
time. Tested by modern standards of 
eloquence, scholarship and ethical living 
many a reputed giant of the past would 
be found wanting. 


Marked dissent from 
bagel oo. Changes present modes of ad- 

ministering the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement in England has 
recently been expressed in The Christian 
Commonwealth. In response to this agi- 
tation a consultative meeting of one dele- 
gate from each registered society and 
each loca] and two from each federation 
of unions has just met at Leicester, and 
without any acerbity debated the issues 
involved and come to an understanding 
satisfactory to the critics. It was de- 
cided to recommend that the national 
council be elective, with a very marked 
extension of the franchise ; to reject any- 
thing like denominational representation, 
and to abstain from any differentiation 
between laymen and clergymen, or any 
distinct limitation of the proportion of 
each class in the governing body. The 
plan, if ratified by the next meeting of 
the British Union, calls for the election 
of a national executive council, twenty- 
four of whom shall be elected by the na- 
tional union at its annual meeting, six- 
teen to be elected by district organiza- 
tians, and the others to be co-opted by 
the other forty selected in the manner 
just described. In thus extending the 
franchise to 11,250 members of local so- 
cieties, and in making its governing exec- 
utive body a representative one in a much 
truer sense, the democracy of the English 
constituency is seen. 


The late Hugh Price 
pattie ye cagua Hughes was a great 

force in journalism as 
well as in the more formal pulpit minis- 
try, and from earliest boyhood had had a 
keen interest in newspapers. One of his 
last talks was with David Williamson, 
editor of The Examiner, who quotes him 
as saying: ‘“‘ We Free Churchmen are only 
gradually awakening to the value of the 
press. The Roman Catholic Church, with 
its usual astuteness, has set itself to train 
journalists, and so has the Salvation 
Army. We shall have to do the same, 
for the newspaper can help the church 
marvelously.” In saying this Mr. Hughes 
was telling but the simple truth. It is 
an apposite remark for this country as 
well as for England, and while Mr. 
Hughes had in mind the secular press; it 
is fair to apply his words to the sphere of 
religious journalism. No denomination 
can do its legitimate and foreordained 
work which does not have a press which 
adequately represents it, informing its 
members of what is happening, inter- 
preting those facts in a suggestive way, 
and unifying the sisterhood of churches 
as no other agency can do. It is the 
shallowest kind of optimism which sup- 
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poses that denominationalism—not sec- 
tarianism—can live in a healthy way 
without vigorous, progressive journalism 
backing it. 


Reports of Rev. Dr. Charles 
rf oan Hall Cuthbert Hall’s arrival fn 

Ceylon en route to India, 
where he is now fulfilling his duties as 
Haskell lecturer, have come. He gave 
three lectures in Colombo, preached in 
two of the churches, had private inter- 
views (at their request) with Buddhist 
priests, and was given a reception by 
some of the most distinguished of the na- 
tive and foreign residents of the city. 
The Colombo Observer said of Dr. Hall’s 
first lecture on the general theme, Chris- 
tian Belief Interpreted by Christian Ex- 
perience, that it was given “‘in the most 
chaste language, was replete with sagac- 
ity, pregnant with the profoundest deduc- 
tions of reason and philosophic thought, 
which carried conviction in every sen- 
tence.” The Indian journals are full of 
anticipatory notices of hiscoming. Trav- 
eling with him, as a tutor of his son, is a 
Hume of the third missonary generation, 
a high honor man at Yale, who is special- 
izing in Indian literature and philosophy 
and fitting himself for a high sort of serv- 
ice in India. 


Last month Lord 
Kitchener opened 
the Gordon College at Khartoum, and 
made an address on the work it is to do, 
Since he left the Soudan four years ago, 
after his brilliant campaign which crushed 
out dervish rule, a great transformation 
has taken place. He said that the people 
of all classes are now eager for the edu- 
cation of their children, and that the pri- 
mary schools are already equal in effi- 
ciency to those in Egypt. Only four 
years ago the people were ignorant, mis- 
erable, and apparently without ambition. 
British rule with its justice and fairness, 
the restoration of peace and order, with 
opportunities for business and security 
in the ownership of property lawfully 
gained, are working wonders for the ris- 
ing generation of Soudanese. The intro- 
duction of common schools and of higher 
institutions of learning will open the way 
before long, it is to be hoped and ex- 
pected, for Christian missions and the 
blessings of Christian civilization. 


Progress in the Soudan 


Already we are hearing 

ee ent CXPressions of satisfac- 
_ tion with the list of prayer 

meeting topics contained in our new 
handbook and we can now anneunce the 
winner of the prize offered. As long ago 
as last July we sought the co-operation 
of pastors and others in making a list 
that should be adapted to the needs of 
the ordinary church, and promised $25 to 
the person from whose list or lists we 
should take the largest number of topics. 
More than 150 communications were re- 
ceived. Not only ministers but laymen 
and laywomen interested themselves in 
the project. The task of winnowing 
these lists. in order to obtain the choicest 
grain has been no easy one. We have 
tried to do justice to all parties, and the 
list in its final form represents contribu- 
tions from many sources and we would 
thank all those from whom we have re- 
ceived hints and helps. In many cases 
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we accepted the underlying. thought with 
varying pbraseology. The list from 
which, all things considered, we derived 
the most topics, directly or indirectly, 
came from Rev. William G. Poor of Low- 
ell, Mass., to whom the prize is awarded. 
We would also make honorable mention 
of Rev. George H. Hubbard of Haverhill, 
Mass., who stands second as respects the 
practical helpfulness and usability of the 
lists presented. 


An age-long race preju- 
dice has no doubt led to 
a too sweeping judgment 
of Christians against the whole Jewish 
people, holding them responsible for the 
crucifixion of Christ and for hatred of 
Christian teachings. On the other hand 
it has fostered among Jews an ignorant 
enmity against Christ and his followers. 
A better understanding between Jews 
and Christians concerning the history of 
the Christian religion and concerning re- 
ligious truth which both hold in common 
is possible and should be sought in this 
country, which is becoming a refuge for 
persecuted Jews in all other nations. 
We learn that aclass of Jewish boys in 
New York city lately applied for a teacher 
who would help them to understand from 
a Christian standpoint whether Jesus had 
a fair trial. No doubt their request was 
responded to in the spirit in which it was 
made. {tis an evidence of the approach 
between those who seek to know the 
truth which is sure to lead men to know 
God in acommon brotherhood. How the 
Apostle Paul would have welcomed such 
an inquiry from his brethren, as Christ 
welcomed the message of some Greeks: 
“We would see Jesus.” 


Jews Inquiring 
Concerning Christ 


A Japanese Univer- 
salist Christian min- 
ister explaius in The Universalist Leader 
why that church has not been more suc. 
cessful in Japan. He says: ‘‘ We feela 
warm air in Orthodox churches, and they 
are filled with life; on the other hand 
entering into our churches we feel as if 
we are not in church for worship, but in 
school to listen to a lecture, and a dried 
cold air fills the church.” A minister 
makes a similar complaint in The Chris- 
tian Register. He writes: 

Ever since I left the Methodist Church for 
the Unitarian I have been surprised to find 
myself in an almost songless communion. 
When I get into the pulpit, a nicely dressed 
choir gets up and sings a lovely selection ; and 
I epj -yit. After prayer, when I think I am 
going tu have a chance to sing one of the 
grand old hymns of the Church Universal, I 
am disappointed. A young contralto arises 
and sings, “‘He was despised.” On the pro- 


Knowledge without Life 


gram this is called a “response.”’ I never 


knew why. And I cannot help having a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy with a young friend 
of mine who said, with a touch of irreverence 
possibly, that he had not expected to have the 
“response” come from the choir at all. 

These conditions are not peculiar to 
Universalist and Unitarian churches, nor 
are they altogether the product of the 
distinctive doctrines of those denomina- 
tions. Those who seek to worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth sometimes 
miss the inspiration of the communion 
of saints in orthodox assemblies, even in 
those which call themselves Congrega.- 
tional. The presence of the Giver of Life 
must be felt in order that his body, the 
church, may grow. 


The meeting of the Na- 
Pane nhonal Civic tional Civic Federation 

in New York city last 
week was well attended, and was excel- 
lent as a clearing-house of ideas. No at- 
tempt to define a constructive policy was 
made. Most notable of the utterances 
were the testimony of Mr. Alfred Mose- 
ley, the English employer of labor, as to 
the advantage which the American man- 
ufacturer and his employee bave, due to 
the measure of individualism which ob- 
tains here, even where trades-unions con- 
trol the operative; the appeal of Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams of Massachusetts 
for some such compulsory investigation 
of industrial disputes as Massachusetts 
has tried on occasion in days past and 
found effective in focusing public opinion 
on the offending, anti-social combatant ; 
and Archbishop Ireland’s searching cross- 
examination of Mr. Gompers of the Fed- 
eration of Labor, in which the latter ad- 
mitted the legal rights of the non-union 
workman to peaceful industry and its 
reward, he contending, however, that 
there is a distinction between the non- 
unionist’s legal and moral rights in the 
matter, and that what he may legally do 
he can not do with higher ethical stand- 
ards in mind. 


Testimony taken during the 
past week has been marshaled 
by the attorneys of the min- 
ers. Next week the operators’ side will 
be heard. Discrimination against strik- 
ers since work was resumed has been 
described. Officials of miners’ unions 
have told of efforts made to bribe them 
so as to betray the cause of labor. Men, 
women and children have testified as to 
the long hours of toil, chronic indebted- 
ness to the operators, and the physical 
sufferings incurred, due both to the phys- 
ical conditions under which work is done 
and to the severity of the bosses. It is 
interesting to note that the lawyers aid- 
ing the miners in presenting their case 
are Messrs. Darrow and Lloyd, Mr. Dar- 
row being a zealous municipal reformer 
of Chicago and Mr. Lloyd being the well- 
known author of Wealth vs. Common- 
wealth and many books on social reforms 
in New Zealand and Australia. Mr. 
Baer, president of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railway, in an address in New 
York last week stated forcibly what he 
deems are the indefeasible rights of prop- 
erty holders to do as they will with their 
own and the danger to society of much 
current talk about Federal authority in- 
terposing with affairs that are sacredly 
set apart for State control. Coal is being 
rushed to the seaboard as fast as possi- 
ble to relieve the stringency in towns and 
cities of the Northeast, where much suf- 
fering and inconvenience prevail, owing 
to the inadequate supply of fuel and its 
high price, but chiefly the former. Un- 
der most favoring conditions the outlook 
is dubious for the winter, and schools, 
churches, factories and hostelries, as 
well as private homes, are certain to face 
the necessity of radical modifications in 
administration. 


The Strike 
Commission 


Gevernor Crane has 
nominated as Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s successor as Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, a grad- 


Honors for Able Judges 
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uate of Yale, who for fifteen years has 
honored the Supreme Court. bench by his 
upright demeanor and able decisions. 
Bench and bar alike rejoice in his de- 
served promotion. 

The dinner given in honor of Justice 
Harlan of the Federal Supreme Court 
last week by his friends and admirers in 
high professional and political places gave 
both Senator Hoar and President Roose- 
velt an opportunity to speak significantly 
concerning the power and functions of 
that august tribunal, the President strik- 
ing a note which is causing him to be 
criticised in some quarters, inasmuch as 
he advocated the conception of the judi- 
cial office which implies constructive 
statesmanship by the bench rather than 
strict interpretation of law in the light 
of the Constitution. However much 
there is to be said in theory in favor of 
the latter view, the facts of human na- 
ture and of political history indicate 
clearly that the Supreme Court at inter- 
vals in our national life has greatly aided 
the Executive Department by its ‘‘con- 
structive statesmanship.”’ To note the 
fact, however, is different from com- 
mending or urging it. Justice Harlan’s 
massive character, robust Christian faith 
and fearless record as a judge were rigit- 
fully praised at this friendly feast. 

It is intimated that Judge Taft, now 
governor-general of the Philippines, who 
at considerable sacrifice resigned his place 
as a circuit judge to take up the new, 
pioneer civic duty in the far East, is soon 
to be made Justice Shiras’s successor on 
the Federal Supreme Court bench, and 
that ultimately he will become Chief 
Justice. He has an unsurpassed record 
as an effective judge in the lesser United 
States courts, and of course his experi- 
ence in the Philippines will equip him 
admirably for service on a tribunal before 
which the intricate issues involved in our 
national expansion must come finally for 
settlement. 


Moses would have been 
British Beneficent 4 interested spectator 
a at the formal opening 
of the great reservoir and dam at As- 
souan, Egypt, last week, could he have 
been present. It testifies to the great- 
ness of British administration in Egypt. 
It means vastly bettered agricultural and 
economic conditions in the valley of the 
Nile, and marvelous coming wealth for 
Egypt, rulers and people. One year be- 
fore the contract time, it has been com- 
pleted without jobbery, one of the great- 
est engineering feats and triumphs of the 
time. The reservoir will hold 37,612,179,- 
000 cubic feet of water, and therein will 
be stored the waters of the Nile when the 
rains fall, and from it will go out in meas- 
ured streams the moisture for countless 
fields that hitherto have been but dry 
sands at certain seasons of the year. 
The World’s Work (December) has an 
excellent article descriptive of this great 
enterprise, so creditable to all concerned 
in it, 


Assume for sake of argu- 
Asiatic Problems ent that China really has 
decided to accept Western civilization. 
Whither shall she turn for advisers? To 
the Japanese exclusively? It is signifi- 
cant that both the North-China Daily 
News and the Japan Mail insist that she 
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will blunder seriously if she does not turn 
to the Christian converts educated by the 
missionaries, hundreds of whom, they say, 
are competent to teach in the new schools 
and colleges. It would be too much to ex- 
pect, of course, that China would permit 
her schools and colleges to become dis- 
tinctively Christian, but she might do at 
the first what Japan has at last been 
forced to do, namely, permit Christians 
to teach in the schools and colleges with 
the understanding that during school 
hours the teacher was to be prohibited 
from proselyting, but out of school hours 
as free to live out his own religion as the 
Buddhist or Confucianist who might be 
employed as teacher. The scheme of 
education recently outlined by Chang 
Peh-ki, minister of education, and pre- 
sented to the throne has underlying it 
the assumption that all that is needed is 
a development of principles found in the 
ancient Confucianism. The form is to 
be different; the spirit the same. In- 
deed, there is a renewal of Confucian 
loyalty, and schools which formerly were 
without instruction in Confucianism it 
is decreed must have it now. 


It is clear from perusal of 
a oo the Japanese and Chinese 

newspapers that the bonds 
between Japan and China are fast being 
cemented, Chinese youth of highest rank 
are arriving in Japan to enter the schools 
and some of the best homes, and teachers 
from the best Japanese schools and ad- 
visers by the score are going out to the 
viceroys of the various provinces. Mr. 
John Barrett’s article in the Review of 
Reviews (December) on New Japan, the 
Schoo!master of Asia, should be read in 
this connection. Two hundred missiona- 
ries of the Orthodox Greek Church have 
recently arrived at Port Arthur from 
Russia en route to Manchuria, where they 
not only will propagate Christianity but 
build up Russian authority. 





How Love Came 


It was Love that came—that is the 
heart of the Christmastide rejoicing. 
And the manner of its coming has ever 
since appealed to the imagination of the 
world. It has drawn to itself and puri- 
fied the usages and legends of the nations. 
It speaks to the child’s heart and to the 
man’s unspoiled remainder of childlike- 
ness. To the men of that generation 
Rome was the undisputed center of the 
stage of history ; to all the after ages, in 
nations where Christ is known, that cen- 
ter was Bethlehem. It is but a laborious 
arcbeclogy which tries to restore the 
palace of the Czxsars; it is the common 
joy and reverence of all Christians which 
recalls the scene about the manger. 

The Son of Man came in the fullness 
of time. Greece had taught the nations ; 
Rome had tamed them. Israel had borne 
witness. There had never been a time 
before, there has never since been a time, 
when the conditions were so ripe for the 
revelation of God’s love in Christ. The 
Spirit who works in human history is the 
Spirit who was not given to him by meas- 
ure but in a fullness which made his hu- 
manity perfect in growth and character. 
The hour had struck—and a little child 


appeared. He was heralded by angels 
with a message of good will; he retired 
into the obscurity of childhood in the 
simplicity of humble life. At his own 
right time he showed himself to the 
people and proclaimed the coming of his 
Father’s kingdom. 

The message on the lips of the angels 
was peace. That was the meaning of the 
coming of that little child in Bethlehem. 
Toward that ideal a troubled world has 
been striving ever since. Its attainment 
has been sought by pressure from above 
in the tyrannies toward which Rome grew, 
in the relaxation of all bonds of law and 
conscience, in a thousand various balanc- 
ings of freedom and authority. But the 
message of the angels and the message of 
the Christ alike found possibility of ful- 
fillment only in the working together of 
God’s good will with man’s. Let men 
feel toward each other as God felt when 
he gave his Son for their redemption, and 
the forms of government and the wording 
of the law will be matters of detail and 
of comparative indifference. ‘‘ Law is 
not made for a righteous man, but for 
the lawless and unruly.” 

The deeper thought of Christmas takes 
account with loving gratitude of the de- 
liverance which Jesus brings from sin. 
Good will and peace are gifts of the life 
he brings. The advent is the pledge of 
our deliverance from the power of sin 
into the freedom of the sons of God. If 
the cross were not in the background of 
the stable, we would hardly care to linger 
to wonder andadore. The potentiality of 
childhood, which is at once its mystery 
and its charm, is at its highest here. 
Love came to bear our sins and sorrows, 
to move our hearts to answering love and 
by that motive to build in us the life of 
holiness. 

If we are men of good will—if in our 
hearts because of this there are foreshad- 
owings and possibilities of peace, we owe 
it to the coming of the Love we joyfully 
remember every Christmas day. That 
love passed through the shadow, counted 
the cost, paid the last penalty of suffer- 
ing—and all that we might share the vic- 
tory and the joy. It is the coming of an 
infinite, self-devoting and abiding love 
which makes the inmost heart of Christ- 
mas gratitude. 





American Rights in Turkey 


A delegation of twenty-four men of 
high repute in religious and business cir- 
cles waited on President Reosevelt and 
Secretary Hay in Washington, Dec. 11, 
and laid before them important facts re- 
specting the hostile and discriminating 
attitude of Turkey toward American reli- 
gious, educational and philanthropic in- 
stitutions. These facts when compre- 
hended by the President and Mr. Hay 
were at once seen to be, and admitted by 
them to be, such as to demand prompt 
and serious attention. 

In the delegation were officials of the 
American Board, the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, the American Bible Soci- 
ety, the Syrian Protestant College at Bei- 
rut, Robert College at-Censtantinople and 
the many other educational and philan- 
thropic institutions in Turkey supported 
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and mairitained by Americans. With 
these officials acting as advisers, who will 
remain in Washington so long as it is 
necessary for them to give expert testi- 
mony to the Department of State, were 
W. W. Peet, treasurer of the Turkish 
Missions of the American Board in Con- 
stantinople ; Rev. George E. Post, M. D., 
dean of the medical faculty of the Syr- 
ian Protestant College, Beirut, Syria; 
and Rev. William K. Eddy of the Presby- 
terian Mission in Syria; and acting also 
as adviser to the deputation was and will 
be ex-Secretary of State, J. W. Foster. 
The presence of laymen like Morris K. 
Jesup, president of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Chancellor McCrackén 
of the University of New York, and Hon. 
Darwin R. James added weight to the 
deputation. 

What were they seeking? Anything 
new and revolutionary? Not at all. 
Simply this, that the United States sé- 
cure for the three hundred American 
missions and educational institutions in 
Turkey, representing pecuniary invest- 
ments amounting to nearly $6,000,000, the 
prompt and full confirmation of their pre- 
existing rights, established by treaties and 
concessions and admitted as rights by the 
Ottoman Government in successive nego- 
tiations, but abridged of late by regula- 
tions and arbitrary executive acts and 
submitted to for the sake of amity by the 
missionaries until submission has ceased 
to be wise. 

Our claim is made the stronger and more 
irresistible because France, Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy already have secured from 
Turkey a reaffirmation of the legal status 
of schools established by their citizens, 
grants of customs immunities, exemptions 
from the land tax, and authorization of 
the construction, repair or enlargement of 
the scholastic, charitable and religious es- 
tablishments damaged or destroyed dur- 
ing 1894-96 in Asiatic Turkey and in Con- 
stantinople. 

Under the treaties of 1830 and 1862 
American citizens were placed on the same 
footing in Turkey as those of the most priv- 
ilged nations. This fact, and the other one 
that American educational institutions in 
Turkey antedate those of all other nations 
and exceed in property value those of all 
the other nations combined, naturally led 
the United States minister in Constanti- 


. nople some time ago to file an application 


with the Ottoman Government for a dec- 
laration of rights similar to that granted 
to France in November, 1901 ; but no no- 
tice has been taken of the demand, hence 
the joint pressure now, at Washington, 
in an impressive, dignified and command- 
ing manner. It is also sought to secure 
from Turkey for the Medical School of 
the Syrian College at Beirut the same 
rights and privileges in connection with 
the Imperial School of Medicine at Con- 
stantinople in the matter of examina- 
tion of physicians and pharmacists that 
are now granted to the French Medical 
School at Beirut. 

The most important matter, however, is 
the duty of impressing upon Turkey and 
her subjects that Americans’ rights in 
Turkey are to be secured, and that we 
are not content to receive anything short 
of the privileges which are granted to 
other Powers. Turkey sanctioned our 
entry in 1819. She could not if she 
would cripple the work of the French 
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Catholics and the Russian Orthodox in 
her realms. She must not be allowed 
to discriminate against American Protes- 
tants. And we do not expect that she 
will be allowed to. After the Depart- 
ment of State has taken advice with the 
gentlemen from the East and has been 
put in possession of the facts they were 
specially invited to this country to bring, 
we confidently expect that Turkey will 
be led to see that her discrimination 
must cease. 

There are some pertinent sentimental 
reasons which might be urged in behalf 
of this self-respecting course, but they 
are unnecessary. As a legal matter, and 
as a matter of diplomatic policy, it be- 
hooves the Government to grant the re- 
quest of the petitioners and proceed to 
the protection of their rights. Once ad- 
mit the principle of the right of for- 
eigners to carry on educational and mis- 
sionary propaganda in Turkey, the United 
States’ prestige demands that what Rus- 
sia, France, Germany and Italy have our 
citizens shall also have, if they desire 
it. And they do so with a record of 
eighty years of beneficence and self-sac- 
rifice back of them. 

Once having put their hand to the plow 
the President and Secretary of State may 
be trusted not to turn back. 





The Venezuela Imbroglio 


The Republic of Venezuela is a con- 
scienceless oligarchy masquerading in the 
guise of a republic. Its credit is worth- 
less and its treatment of creditors is 
beneath contempt, as many Americans 
can testify. In authorizing European 
Powers to proceed to deal summarily with 
Venezuela within strictly defined limita- 
tions, the President and the Secretary of 
State doubtless did what seemed justi- 
fiable. It was action intended to inform 
not only .Venezuela, but other Latin- 
American countries, that our present 
interpretation ef the Monree Doctrine 
does not demand that we shall stand 
between a recreant debtor nation and its 
European creditor so long as the latter 
does not seize territory. 

But neither Great Britain nor Germany 
in proceeding to discipline Venezuela 
has shown that reason or restraint 
which was necessary if the quickest and 
most dignified way out of the tangle was 
to be found, or if our course in the matter 
as a nation with clearly defined rights was 
to be made as easy as possible. Seizing 
the Venezuelan navy was defensible, 
sinking it indefensible. Reduction of 


» the forts at Puerto Cabello because of an 


affront to the British flag, at the same 
time that a plea for arbitration from 
Venezuela transmitted by the United 
States to Germany and Great Britain 
was awaiting action by those Powers, 
was not the most politic course for the 
two great Powers to pursue if they wished 
to bring Venezuela to terms, or to avoid 
our enforced interference in Venezuela’s 
behalf, 

We note with satisfaction that the Brit- 
ish public, expressing its mind through 
its best daily and weekly journals, is 
condemning Lord Lansdowne for acting 
simultaneously if not co-ordinately with 
Germany in this matter, and we trust 
that the British Government will make it 


clear that it has no intention of playing 
Germany’s game if it be shown, as some 
suspect, that she is courting a test now 
of the stanchness with which the United 
States holds to the Monroe Doctrine. We 
are aware that there are explicit promises 
on file in Washington of Germany’s inten- 
tion to keep strictly within bounds laid 
down by our State Department, and we 
are aware too of her customary rough- 
shod, high-handed. way of dealing with 
peoples that she deems inferior. With 
the best intentions as to principle she 
might in method act in a way most dis- 
quieting and aggravating to Americans, 
Latin or otherwise. Lord Lansdowne’s 
declaration in the House of Commons on 
the 15th that no country is more anxious 
than Great Britain to assist us in main- 
taining the Monroe Doctrine and Prime 
Minister Balfour’s statement that Great 
Britain has no intention of going to war 
for the sake of English holders of Ven- 
ezuelan bonds are reassuring as far as 
they go. 

If the proffer of arbitration is rejected, 
if President Castro rallies around him all 
the factions of his people, if war is form- 
ally declared—it is practically so declared 
now by what is sweetly called a “‘ pacific 
blockade””—then the end of the affair no 
one can predict or see. As the matter 
now stands it has possibilities, if not 
probabilities, unpleasant to contemplate. 





Our Duty in the College Towns 


Stand one side and watch the stream of 
young Americanssweep by you. Whither 
are most of them turning? To school 
and college. Where is the largest pro- 
portion of gifts to institutions by well- 
to-do donors going now? The same way. 
Add to this the wealth in undeveloped 
lands which the school funds of states in 
the Interior and West possess and the 
ample appropriations to the state uni- 
versities which the legislatures make an- 
nually, and it is easy to see which of all 
American institutions at this particular 
epoch of our history is most firmly en- 
trenched and most constantly enriched. 

What is the relation of the Christian 
Church to be to the youth who are flock- 
ing to the well-equipped, richly endowed 
educational institutions of the land? In 
those founded and stiil supported by 
branches of the church the problem is a 
relatively simple one on the side of op- 
portunity to declare the truth, but here 
as elsewhere much of course depends 
upon how the truth is conceived. But 
what of the church in towns where our 
larger undenominational but Christian 
institutions are, and where our state 
universities are situated? How is it to 
relate itself to the academic life, how 
meet the need and longings of instruct- 
ors and pupils? But duty and policy, 


a sense of the ought and a sense of the - 


must, demand that Protestant churches 
in college towns awake to the opportunity 
of the hour. 

Our National Council at its last ses- 
sion heartily indorsed the efforts being 
made in several of the towns of the In- 
terior and West to meet the needs of 
Congregationalists attending the state 
universities. The need is quite as great 
in long-settled New England towns where 
young men and women are students. 
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Churches thus situated are under moral 
compulsion so to select their leaders and 
outline their policies as to make it easy. 
for youth with their faces toward the 
future to enter gladly into all the Chris- 
tian life of the locality. Such pulpits 
are strategic points to be held by reso- 
lute, alert, progressive men in sympathy 
and in touch with young people. 

Protestant Episcopal strategists long 
since learned this lesson. Baptist home 
missionary funds are aiding in this effort 
to strengthen their churches in college 
towns. Congregationalists, with tradi- 
tions of learning and interest in educa- 
tion which neither of these bodies of 
Christians have, cannot afford to be less 
vigilant. 

The local church in a college town has 
duties that are more than local. It has 
an opportunity and a duty which if duly 
appreciated make it far more deserving 
of national repute than many churches 
enrolling large numbers and giving lav- 
ishly under the leadership of a merely 
eloquent man. College youth discount 
eloquence. They like candor, scholar- 
ship, goodness, spiritual insight. 





In Brief 


Every subscriber to The Congregationalist 
is entitled toa copy of the Handbook, provided 
he or she will call at the Congregational 
Bookstore, or will send a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope. 


A suburb of Cleveland, O., voted no license 
last week, and the Lake Shore railroad an- 
nounces that now it will build additional 
buildings in the town costing $1,000,000. Vir- 
tue sometimes is more than her own reward. 





We hear of one church which will give its 
collection of Dec. 21—Forefathers’ Day—to 
the building fund of the proposed Memorial 
Church in Plymouth, Mass., thas meeting the 
recommendation of the State Association of 
Congregational churches. 





Seventy-nine years of age, and fifty years in 
public life, Hon. Galusha A. Grow of Pennsyl- 
vania, member of Congress, made a farewell 
speech last week, on the strife between labor 
and capital. His name is inseparably con- 
nected with the Homestead Act, under which 
thousands of set: lers have found homes. 


A number of philosophers are finding mach 
satisfaction in the valuable economic and 
sociological lessons taught by the coal strike. 
Others. point with pride to the ingenuity dis- 
played in inventing substitutes for coal. But 
we observe that these advantages are most 
clearly discerned by persons with the well- 
filled coal bin. 





You might imagine that some clergymen 
were flirts the way they are treated by con- 
gregations. Tremont Temple, Boston, has 
acted toward Dr. Lorimer as if he had no 
reputation for constancy, and Trinity Church, 
Glasgow, has been wooing Rev. John Hunter 
to induce him to leave King’s Weigh House, 
London, and return to Glasgow. 





Prof. E. I. Bosworth of Oberlin resumes in 
this number the study of the Acts and Epis- 
tles which he conducted in The Congrega- 
tionalist for the first six months of last year 
to the great satisfaction of many Sunday 
school teachers. The interest in these arti- 
cles we are sure will not be confined to those 
who use the International lessons. They 
offer a fresh and inspiring study of the 
motive and work of Christian missions. 





No other volume, as far as we know, con- 
tuins so much information concerning foreign 
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missions, so well arranged and in so small 
compass, as the American Board Almanac 
for 1903. Not only full summaries of the 
missions of the Board are giver, but tables 
are presented of the work of Protestant 
missions of all lands. It deserves a place 
in every Congregational family, where it 
can often be consulted. {[t is sent from the 
Board rooms at ten cents a copy and at less 
price in packages of a dozen or more. 





The Senate last week—in a spirit of mischief, 
so it is said—agreed with the provision of the 
Immigration Bill forbidding the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors in the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. Hitherto when the House has passed 
this provision, out of deference to temperance 
sentiment, it has counted on the Senate throw- 
ing it out. Last week the Senate indorsed 
the action of the House. The calm way in 
which Washington correspondents intimate 
that somehow the provision will be juggled 
out of the bill before it is signed and the tone 
of skepticism which they fall into respecting 
the affair are humiliating. 





The pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, 
tells on another page the story of the sale of 
its property, and tells it so frankly and clearly 
that it calls for little comment. The property 
is not to pass into the hands of its new own- 
ers till June, 1904. The unanimity of all par- 
ties directly responsible will no doubt be ac- 
cepted by thoughtful people as evidence of 
deliberate consideration of the administration 
of so important a trust and of wise action as 
the result. The story of Park Street will be 
given by us in due season; and its future 
work, which we hope will be fully in line 
with its honored history, will be outlined as 
the plans of its administrators are made 
known. 





Rev. Dr. J. H. De Forest of the American 
Board has an enthusiastic notice in the Japan 
Mail of along novel written by Mr. K, Toku- 
tomi, which he describes as frankly Christian, 
wholly clean and inspiring and deservedly 
popular among Japanese youth. The best of 
Western idsals respecting religion and do- 
mestic morality are set forth. Dr. De Forest 
tells of his interest in the book first being 
aroused through a confession made to him by 
a Japanese youth, to whom years before he 
had taught the rudiments of Christian truth, 
that his turning to Dr. De Forest for aid after 
a career of sin was due to the moral stimulus 
which had come from reading the story called 
Omoide No Ki. 


A friend of Oberlin resident in New Eng- 
land, as an expression of his abiding interest 
in the institution to which he has given in the 
past, has registered his satisfaction over the 
choice of an educator and a man of the spirit 
of Dr. King as president by offering $50,000 
to the college, conditioned on the raising of 
$500,000 for its endowment. It was intimated 
in a recent issue, in the sketch of President 
King, that donors.as well as students would 
be found favoring Oberlin, because of the 
trustees’ choice, and our prophecy proves to 
have been accurate. But credit for inciting 
this particular gift is due to Rev. J. H. Ross, 





and to an article on Oberlin and President’ 


King which he contributed to the Bostor 
Transcript. It is understood that arrange- 
ments are maturing for raising this new fund. 





On another page is a report of a confer- 
ence between several of the trustees of the 
National Council anda number of Connecticut 
pastors. The position taken was that of the 
Committee on Ministerial Relief when thé 
effort to raise a national fund was first under- 
taken, namely, “that each congregation may 
have the opportunity of making one splendid 
contribution for the increase” of the fund. 
It is also urged that the churches of the state 
should raise enough for its own needy minis- 
ters, and to have a surplus for those beyond 
its borders, and that effort should be en- 


couraged to increase the national fund. The 
time has come when a well-defined policy 
should be agreed upon concerning this im- 
portant work, and we hope it will have full 
consideration at the spring meetings of the 
state conferences. 


The “‘ Prospectus,’ which used to be so 
prominent as the announcement of newspa- 
pers and magazines at this season, is not much 
in evidence this year. Live journals, which 
give the news and interpret the meaning of 
the world’s life and work, cannot tell before- 
hand the events that are to happen nor how 
they will treat them. Nor can they mortgage 
their space by promising articles which may 
be as valuable at one season as at another. 
The Congregationalist has on hand able and 
interesting articles by well-known writers 
which it intended before this to give to its 
readers. But matters of immediate interest 
from week to week have claimed the space 
allotted to these articles. While, in the inter- 
est of our readers, we do not announce as 
definite a program as in some former years, 
we shall aim in the coming year to furnisha 
better Christian weekly newspaper than ever 
before, and to secure the services of wise in- 
terpreters of the yet unknown events and 
movements of 1903. 


It does not seem to occur to many of our 
Baptist contemporaries that in such a sentence 
as this—quoted from the Baptist Common- 
weaith—there is a Roman Catholic and not a 
Protestant ring. “It seems just a little bit 
queer to the uninitiated that such a topic 
should be discussed at all in a Baptist body. 
One would almost as soon in such a presence 
think of discussing a mathematical axiom as 
the relations of baptism to church member- 
ship,” says the Commonwealth. It also adds 
that if Baptists generally accepted the view of 
baptism set forth by Dr. R. P. Johnston and 
others at the Baptist Congress, ‘‘ there would 
be no need of their continuance as a separate 
denomination. . . . They could unite with the 
Congregationalists.... This swept away, 
there need be no barrier to union.” But the 
significant fact remains that four clergymen 
in good standing in the Baptist Church prac- 
tically admitted at the recent congress that 
the mode and the right of baptism were 
relatively unimportant in the matter of per- 
sonal salvation or of church membership ; and 
we suspect that the Commonwealth and the 
Watchman and other disturbed Baptist jour- 
nals if they were to investigate would find a 
surprisingly large number of Baptist laymen 
of the generation born since the Civil War 
who feel and think as Dr. Johnston does. 





The Human Minister 


BY HIS WIFE 


‘*What is the religious shibboleth of the 
day?’ the minister asked: me suddenly after 
dinner. When a man, espeeiaily a minister, 
asks such questions as that, be sure to let him 
answer them himself. . That..is why he asks. 
Out of much experience.has been evolved this 


Safe Rule for Listeners. The minister took 


up the theme with all the energy of “ firstly.” 

“It’s fraternity. Everybody and everything 
must fraternize, ‘Itrespective of age or sta- 
tion, tradition or circumstance. It is really a 


. reflection upon the former attitude of churches 


toward each other that these local unions and 
evangelical unions should be met with such 
frank astonishment on the part of laymen. 
Ministers have always wanted fraternity—for 
the churches. Bot just what I want to know 
is, in this new garden of the Lord where 
is the humble blossom of ministerial fellow- 
ship and courtesy ? 

“Not that ministers are seldom cordial and 
friendly and kind to one another. We all re- 
spect the decencies of convention, but we 
haven’t really got as far in spirit yet as the 
Fifteenth Amendment. A manis not alwaysa 
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brother. If it is a question of prerogative, per- 
quisite or progression, the Big Bear growls: 
*Who’s been sleeping in my bed?’ and the 
Middling-sized Bear growls, ‘ Who’s been 
sleeping in my bed? ’—and what is left for the 
Little Tiny Bear to do, but to growl the same? 

“Tt does really seem as if the bigger the 
bear the deeper the growl, even where we are 
all such well-trained and able and loud-voiced 
bears as are in the ministry. Now what an 
example to set the Little Tiny Bear! He 
growls for fear somebody will think he hasn’t 
grown up. 

“T know a map, one of the big men in Con- 
gregationalism today, whose head is so in the 
clouds that he never sees the hands his hum- 
bler brethren hold out to him for aid. They 
want so little of him, too! Only that he 
should recognize them, know their church by 
name if they are in his conference, speak a 
kindly word of encouragement when by 
chance they have any public part to fill. He 
holds himself steadily aloof. If he is moder- 
ator, he calls one of them, ‘The brother who 
has just risen.’ There is a lack of cohesive- 
ness among our men because our upper crust 
is so- light, shall I say ? 

“But I know another man, and I propose 
to make this disguise so thin that he can be 
seen right through it. Eminent, not old; gen- 
erous, genial, approachable to his fellows in 
the ministry, whether black or white, humble 
or high ; a man who knows men and churches 
and lends a wisely helping hand in uniting 
the two; who not oniy may be written ‘as 
one who loves his fellowmen,’ but as one 
who loves his fellow ministers—another and 
more difficult proposition. He can deal with 
the enthusiastic young licentiate or the su- 
perannuated and discouraged ‘retired,’ and 
leave each feeling that ‘all service ranks the 
same with God.’ 

“He has been wise enough to use his chance 
—that’s all, and to make his dead self a step- 
ping stone for another man’s higher things. 

“ He does not cast bread on the waters with 
the avowed purpose of waiting for its return, 
but he sometimes has that all but unknown 
joy—and he deserves it. 

“I wonder if etiquette— professional eti- 
quette—doesn’t come under the head of fra- 
ternity? If so, our tongues slip on ‘ shibbo- 
leth’ and our speech bewrayeth use. 

“We are not inclined to overpraise each 
other, faint praise with its accompaniment of 
condemnation being dealt in somewhat freely. 
If one did not know us to be atterly above 
such a feeling one might conceivably imagine 
us jealous—the Middling-sized Bear of the 
Big Bear, the Little Tiny Bear of both. 

“Tt is easier to tell in Ministers’ Meeting that 
The Brother Who Has Not Yet Appeared had 
a stereopticon or a souvenir or a Jew’s-harp 
to enliven his evening service, than to recount 
the number who united on confession with the 
church of the brother who is there. 

“Oiher professions have their recognized 
courtesies. A doctor will rarely slander a 
quack or a lawyer a divorces specialist. There 
is honor among thieves; but a minister does 
not feel confident that his brethren will not 
openly criticise him, because, however faulty, 
he is one of themselves. Most of us rejoice to 
speak evil of dignitaries. This may or may 
not be a good thing—who made me a judge or 
a divider over you?—but it is certainly a fact, 
and on the whole an army of free lances is a 
contradiction of terms. ? 

“To recapitulate and make an oratorical 
peroration which will deeply impress the pew, 
the real and vital fraternity has got to root 
itself deeply among the ministers themselves 
before it will grow up into a tree ‘whose 
leaves shall be for the healing of the na- 
tions.’” 





Having seen the wonderful birth of 
Christ, let us shun this vain world and set 
our mind upon godly things. God came 
down from heaven in order to raise us up 
to heaven.—Greek Church Liturgy. 
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Professor James on Religious Experience 


Prof. William James’s Varieties of 
Religious Experience has already been 
reviewed in the columns of The Congre- 
gationalist and other religious journals, 
and has received the notice which so im- 
portant a subject naturally commands. 
The interest in the book has also re- 
ceived accented impulse from the fact 
that psychological analysis of religion is 
at present one of the subjects which is 
prominent in the thought of religious and 
social leaders throughout the land. It is 
worth while, then, to point out certain 
features of this book and certain aspects 
of its approach to the subject of religious 
experience which will throw light upon 
its value to those who have a religious 
experience of their own to verify, and an 
anxiety to know what its quality and 
worth are when brought under the scru- 
tiny of a scientist examining the subject 
from a purely naturalistic point of view. 

This is all the more important because 
Professor James has progressively given 
the subject of religious experience a 
larger place in his thinking and writing. 
Indeed many psychologists think he is 
giving it a place out of all proportion to 
the natural sphere of psychological inves- 
tigation. His conclusions are so radically 
different, not merely in psychology, but 
not less in his views of the regulation of 
medicine and medical practice, that he 
stands almost alone among the great body 
of medical men of Massachusetts and the 
leading centers of medical knowledge. 
It is well known that on this subject Dr. 
James stands considerably outside the 
lines of the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety and has advocated theories and 
legislation before the Massachusetts leg- 
islature which were opposed by that body, 
as well as by the consensus of medical 
judgment throughout the state. 

It has been necessary to allude to this 
because there has been a somewhat ef- 
fusive reception of Professor James’s sup- 
posed concessions to Christian experience 
and the validity of Christian conceptions 
of the relation of the soul to God, which 
indicates genuine misconception as to 
just what Professor James stands for 
with reference to Christian experience 
as such. It is to throw light upon this 
matter that this article is written. Pro- 
fessor James has written und spoken so 
much that is helpful, stimulating and up- 
lifting, and in a way interpretative of 
what others have felt but have lacked the 
gift to utter, that this very fact will tend 
to make pastors and others who have to 
do with religious experience and the guid- 
ance of it fail, possibly, to perceive what 
the issues involved actually are. 

_In the first place it should be noted 
that, while Professor James does not 
deny or question the validity of Chris- 
tian experience, his estimate of it makes 
no distinction between that experience 
and all of the pseudo-experiences which 
more or less masquerade under the ap- 
pellation Christian. For example, under 
Professor James’s interpretation, Mrs. 
Eddy’s Christian Science, Dowie’s Zion- 
ism and other similar cults stand on pre- 
cisely the same scientific basis with Chris- 
tian experience, There is nothing in Pro- 
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fessor James’s book which would make 
Mrs. Eddy’s followers dissatisfied with 
its conclusions. According to Professor 
James’s estimate, the healer Dowie has 
a mass of testimony which is just as true 
and valuable for the interpretation of 
religious experience as the body of Chris- 
tian testimony which has been the bul- 
wark of the church’s confidence for cen- 
turies. It should qualify somewhat the 
jubilations of Christian teachers who 
think Dr. James has helped the cause 
of Christianity to know that Finney and 
Rutherford and Mrs. Eddy and Dowie 
and Jesus and Mohammed are all to be 
classified in the same category. Nota 
syllable in the whole book even hints at 
a differentiation of quality or nature. 

It is vital to Christianity that these dis- 
tinctions should not be overlooked. No 
Christian can have the slightest anxiety 
for the faith which is begotten in him 
through a genuine spiritual enlighten- 
ment, especially when this illumination is 
confirmed to him by the succession of 
Christian experiences in his daily obedi- 
ence to Christ. But to reduce these to 
the level of a scientific naturalism which 
leaves them without the unique signifi- 
cance that inheres in them, arising from 
their exceptional character, is to destroy 
also the basis of exceptional demand 
which Christ makes upon his disciples. 

Professor James’s Christian experi- 
ences are simply a species of scientific 
naturalism. They are not less mere 
naturalism because they are piously nat- 
uralistic. It is no special compliment to 
the church of Jesus Christ that Professor 
James or any one else speaks piously or 
in terms of compliment about its experi- 
ences. There is an exact parallelism be- 
tween James’s dealing with the experi- 
ences of Christians and Emerson’s pat- 
ronage ef Jesus Christ. Christ has not 
gained in moral or spiritual stature by 
the latter, nor will the church gain very 
much fertility or depth of feeling and 
consecration from the fermer. 

Moreover, it should always be recalled 
by intending pulpit psychologists and 
others that the whole psychological move- 
ment is based for the most part upon 
what cannot be regarded as other than in- 
sufficient data. In this, also, Professor 
James exhibits the elements of scientific 
credulity which careful Christian think- 
ers have always avoided. The spiritual 
insight and steady common sense of the 
churches have always discriminated very 
carefully as to the quality of the Christian 
experience which was brought before 
them. This was true even in the earliest 
days of the church, as the New Testa- 
ment shows. But no such distinctions 
appear in Professor James’s book. 

It is extremely likely that many of 
President Finney’s recorded experiences 
could not stand careful cross-examination 
on the score of veracity.* This is not 
because those experiences were not real 
or true to Finney’s mind, but because 
there are reasons which those who knew 
Finney can understand why a certain 





*Cf. on this point Prof. G. Frederick Wright’s 
biography, American Religious Leaders series. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


form of expression would naturally come 
to the surface in connection with certain 
events or occurrences which would not 
have for him the content which they 
would certainly have for every listener. 
Professor James and the other religious 
psychologists think they have a way of 
testing these things, but in the absence of 
the witness they have no tests whatever 
but the test of language, and this is one 
in which the usage of the witness and his 
habitual modes of expression are of para- 
mount interest and importance. Profes- 
sor James accepts the statements of all 
his witnesses at face value. There is not 
a lawyer of first importance in the land 
who would not instantly pronounce this 
method logically and practically defective 
to the point of worthlessness in weighing 
evidence. In the matter of experience 
and the recital of its induction and caus- 
ation two sources of information are ab- 
solutely necessary, the witness and a con- 
temporary. This is apparently the test 
which the earliest disciples used. Eye 
witnesses from the beginning, was the 
phrase. It was sound practically and 
probably did more to preserve the Chris- 
tian tradition in purity and integrity than 
any other single thing that they did. 

It would be extremely gratifying to us 
all if Professor James could confirm on 
the side of scientific research the spirit- 
ual movements of the Christian Church. 
But this whole point of view has exactly 
the same characteristics as another which 
failed so disastrously and became so ridic- 
ulous in the eyes of all careful thinkers, 
the effort to give immortality a “‘scien- 
tific” basis. James’s argument for the 
reality of the unseen looks like a repro- 
duction, with greater rhetorical power, 
to be sure, and with an air of novelty 
and insouciance which cannot fail to be 
captivating, of the “scientific immortal- 
ity” argument. That was useless and 
this is equally so. 

A moment’s reflection will make it per- 
fectly clear that here too Professor James 
opens the gate to all. All the Columbus 
Avenue headquarters for messages from 
the departed, spirit rappings and slate 
séances come in on the same plane with 
answered prayer and the forgiveness of 
sins. The First Spiritual Temple and the 
Park Street Church look alike to this 
style of argumentation and interpreta- 
tion. And the bringer of tidings from 
Phillips Brooks, Daniel Webster and the 
other of the great spirits departed is just 
as valid a witness for the interpretation 
of “religious” experience as the Pres- 
byterian ex-nioderator of the General 
Assembly who expounds the Westminster 
Catechism at Brimstone Corner. 

Let us not be in too great haste to be 
patronized by the expositors of a method 
which makes Christianity a species of nat- 
utralism and Christian experience for the 
most part a series of tabulations which 
have both the odors and the vocabulary of 
the clinic. The Christian pastor will be 
more anxious about the production and 
continuous growth of the experience 
itself, and for this purpose the New Tes- 
tament explanations and mode of inter- 
pretation are still sufficient. 
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A Trio ftom the New Cantata, The Pilgrims 


The cantata from which we print this typical 
selection was composed, the words by Rev. 
E. H. Byington and the music by Mr. Harry 
Rowe Shelley, for the centennial célebration 
of the Dane Street Congregational Church of 
Beverly, Mass., and was first sung Nov. 9 
under the leadership of Leslie H. Goldthwait. 
Schirmer of New York will soon publish it. 

It is based on the journey of Jesus to Jeru- 
salem when he was twelve years old, and pre- 
sents a company of pilgrims going from Gali- 
lee to Jerusalem to observethe passover. The 
cantata is not the presentation of a doctrine, 
nor an attempt to arouse any special feelings, 
but rather to picture the spirit of such a com- 
pany and especially the boy Jesus. 

It calls for a boy soprano (Jesus ), a soprano 
(Salome), an alto (Mary), a tenor (Zebedee), 
a bass (Joseph) and a chorus. The part of 
the boy is brief and simple, but constitutes 
the heart of the cantata. 

Part First—The Pilgrims Starting for Jeru- 
salem—describes their anticipation, in the 
opening chorus ; their farewell to Galilee, in an 
alto and tenor duet; the appearance of the 
boy, in a soprano solo; and closes with The 
Pilgrims’ March, which bas rich harmonies 
and a stately and stirring movement. 


Allegro con anima. 


Part Sécond narrates thé incidents in camp, 
the night they are near Jerusalem, opening 
with a tenor sole, which closes with an ex- 
quisite musical setting, for a chorus with 
tenor obligato, to the words, 


Sleep, oh, sleep, 

Weary pilgrims, sleep: 

Thy shepherd 

O’er thee his watch will keep. 


It is assumed that Mary and Salome, by the 
starlight, tell Jesus for the first time the sto- 
ries of the shepherds and wise men. He re- 
sponds thus: 

Why throbs my heart at thy story strange? 

Can that be the star o’er yon mountain range, 

The star of the East? it shineth so bright ; 

It calleth me on, with its radiant light. 


Oh, where is that child? 
Oh, who can he be? 

Is he the king 

To redeem our race? 

A saviour robed 

In glory and grace? 


The consecration of Jesus which follows 
the announcement that he is the child is the 
most spiritually impressive part of the cantata, 
opening with some wonderfully sympathetic 
music to the words: 
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Chorus of women. 
Behold the child Pprayeth : 
By his mother hé kneeléth: 
On his head her hand resteth : 
Behold, he prayeth. 

Part Third is the story of the Lost Child, 
and contains Mary’s lament, beginning : 

O silent sorrow of Eve, 

° David’s passionate grief, 

O Jacob’s comfortless ery, 

When sons were stolen and slain, 

Behold and see, if there be any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow. 

There is a striking male chorus, A Child Is 
Lost, and another equally effective of the 
doctors in the temple. After the conversation 
between Mary and Jesus follows the trio 
given here, which, with the exception of the 
closing chorus, a scholarly and powerfu! com- 
position, is the most elaborate portion of the 
cantata. Mr. Shelley felt that the subject 
should be treated with the utmost simplicity 
to be in harmony with the boy spirit. The 
solos are attractive and singable, and Mr. 
Shelley’s rare ability is manifest in the ré- 
markably beautifut harmonies of the cho- 
ruses. The cantata will probably be popular, 
because it is attractive and not over-difficult, 
yet in accord with the highest standards. 






















































Allegro con anima. 
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That Significant Thanksgiving 
Service 


BY PROF, A. W. ANTHONY 
Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, Me. 


We recently referred briefly to noteworthy 
services on Thanksgiving Day in Lewiston, 
Me., and Newark, N.J. In both cases the 
Episcopal church invited the other Protes- 
tant denominations to its house of worship, 
received their ministers within the chancel, 
and gave them parts in the service. The fol- 
lowing article gives the impressions of one 
who was an interested observer of the service 
in Lewiston. 


In this union service the Lewiston 
churches took a long step in advance, be- 
yond their former position and beyond 
the position occupied by churches in 
other communities. Here was practical 
unity, not in organized work, but in reli- 
gious worship. The non-Episcopal cler- 
gymen made ample and hearty compro- 
mise in donning the clerical garb and in 
using liturgical forms. The Episcopal 
clergymen, for the time being at least, 
made no show of claiming ‘exclusive 
possession of the apostolic spirit.” It 
need not be asked whether the bishop of 
the diocese would permit another than 
an Episcopal clergyman to pronounce 
the “absolution,” or another to preach 
the sermon. The entire service, as given, 
was such as any Christian, of whatever 
name or profession, could heartily enter 
into and enjoy. Because of this union of 
ministers and churches it was impressive. 

Here is an ounce of that actual contact 
and practice which means more to the 
laity and more to the world than pounds 
of theoretical discussion about ‘unity ” 
and “co-operation,” which after all is 
only forensic. One cannot but think of 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral which has 
stood before Christendom for about fif- 
teen years, a standard erected, yet with- 
out its host. All could accept the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
as the revealed Word of God; nearly all 
could accept the Nicene Creed as a sufii- 
cient statement of the Christian faith ; 
all could assent to the two sacraments, 
baptism and the supper of the Lord, ‘‘ad- 
ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s 
words of institution and of the elements 
ordained by him,” provided each might 
have liberty to vary in mode and manner 
as he saw fit ; but not all could assent to 
the claims of the historic episcopate, 
however “locally adapted in the meth- 
ods of its administration to the varying 
needs of the nations and peoples called 
of God into the unity of his church.” 

The historic episcopate, seeming to dis- 
parage, if not totally disallow, all ordina- 
tion outside of the “apostolic succes- 
sion,”’ has been both the shibboleth and 
the stumbling block put forth by that 
church which seemed to be in the van, 
moving toward Christian unity. But if 
now really in practice non-episcopally 
ordained clergymen may come into Epis- 
copal churches, within the chancel, and, 
using the Prayer Book, may read the col- 
lects, the prayers and the litany and con- 
duct the service, and, if willing, wear the 
garb of “the church,” is not the doctrine 
of the historic episcopate, after all, one of 
the unessential points upon which Chris- 
tians may differ without jarring their har- 
mouy or preventing practical union ? 

It seems to me that in this Thanksgiv- 


ing Day service at Lewiston the Lam- 
beth Quadrilateral really disappeared, its 
fourth term vanishing, and that a trilat- 
eral appeared in its place, a platform 
upon which all may stand. If this Lew- 
iston Trilateral could receive the sanction 
of the entire Episcopal Church, Christian 
unity would be set forward in one year 
more,than it has been under the standard 
of the Lambeth Proposals in a score of 
years. 
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This simple service “away down east” 
is far more significant of the true trend 
of the churches than the gaudy pomp and 
ceremonial which has been widely re- 
ported from Fond du Lac in the West. 
Though the course of empire westward 
takes its way, yet the origin of empires 
has always been in the East. From the 
East, also, the church has spread. It may 
be that there is a Star in the East for the 
church in this Thanksgiving Day service. 





Impressions of a Church Tramp 


By Sylvanus S. Dahl 


III, SOME OBSERVATIONS ON PREACHING 


After having listened to nearly fifty 
different preachers, including not a few 
of national reputation, I am not able to 
single out many whose preaching seemed 
to afford real spiritual food. ‘This was 
not because most of the preaching ran 
into the absurdities that have made the 
term “ sensational” so obnoxious to many 
good people—I did now and then come 
across amusing topics, Mother Goose and 
A Battle with Beasts, for instance; but 
while many churches show a commenda- 
ble desire to draw in the public by ex- 
tensive advertising, I believe that the 
amount of the undignified and ridicu- 
lous matter that sometimes brings the 
churches into disrepute is much overes- 
timated. Some preachers give out themes 
ealculated to excite attention, but when 
the needs of their fields are considered a 
fair-minded person can hardly object in 
the great majority of cases, even if he 
would prefer something else for himself. 

I should single out as the most obvious 
defect the lack of substance in most of 
the sermons that I heard. There was 
nothing in them to take offense at; 
neither, as is sometimes maintained, were 
they commonly of a weak “milk and 
water” type. Nearly every one contained 
much good material. But the fact re- 
mains that these sermons did not seem to 
take hold of those who listened to them. 

The lack of digestion of material seems 
to me to be the ruin of many sermons 
that might be made excellent. The 
preacher has anumber of admirable ideas, 
but he sometimes seems to have no power 
to build them into a consistent structure, 
his discourse has no motion, and one head 
does not follow another in logical order, 
rising gradually to a well-enforced con- 
clusion. He relies rather upon a multi- 
tude of anecdotes and striking phrases to 
fill up the gaps in ‘his incomplete edifice, 
and while this style seems to captivate 
certain people, it cannot but be repel- 
lent as a regular diet to all those more 
thoughtful minds who should form the 
foundation ofeverychurch. Itis fashion- 
able, I know, to laugh at the preaching of 
the Puritans, with its ‘“‘ seventhlies” and 
‘*eighthlies,” but I earnestly believe that 
unless our preaching rejains the sane, 
logical qualities that our fathers loved 
it can never make much impression on 
thinking men. 

This lack is not so serious as the ab- 
sence, in nearly: all the sermons that I 
heard, of emphasis on the necessity of a 
positive, aggressive righteousness, both 
personal and social, as the foundation of 
the religious life. What the world needs 


is something to live by—something that 
shall counteract the debasing, materialis- 
tic influences of the age. And the modern 
pulpit seems to hesitate at insisting on 
just this point. I heard during my wan- 
derings a great deal about the love and 
goodness of “tod and the brotherhood of 
man, and about fellowship with the un- 
seen, but very little about that active, 
affirmative righteousness which is the 
very essence of the nation’s life. 

I know it is said that we have gotten 
beyond all that, and that love to God and 
love to man is the all-sufficient creed for 
the modern world. But who can live, 
even for a brief space, in one of our cities 
without seeing on every hand how the 
world seems to have forgotten every law 
but the law of self? 

All these more ethereal, quiescent 
themes are good; it is well for us to 
dwell upon them. But what will all this 
be if we forget that it is only “he that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart” that 
‘shall ascend into the hill of the Lord?” 
If we let our religion become, as it were, 
an aroma, to be inhaled once or twice on 
Sundays, and then put away, while the 
world—and the church, too—pass on in 
their selfishness and corruption? ‘“O, 
for a week, a day, an hour of John the 
Baptist!” I felt moved to exclaim, as I 
went from church to church and saw how 
largely this fundamental element was left 
out. “O, for some prophet to ‘cry aloud, 
spare not, lift up his voice like a trumpet, 
and show my people their transgression. 
and the house of Jacob their sins’!” I 
do not suppose that preaching of the sort 
I mean would of itself bring in the mil... 
lennium. I fuliy realize that the truth I 
wish emphasized is most elementary, and 
that there is vastly more beyond. But I 
do believe that the world has not begun 
to learn this, its moral A BC; and I 
believe that until this lesson has been 
pushed home so that it cannot be for. 
gotten, all our fine spiritual and philo- 
sophical teachings will be thrown away, 
like seed sown by the wayside. 

{To be continued.) 





Delightful news this, that Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, Dr. Dale’s successor at Birmingham, 
Eng., and one of the ablest and most genial 
of the younger men in the English ministry 
today, is coming to this country. He has 
accepted Mr. Moody’s invitation to Northfield, 
where he will spend the month of July and 
give lectures frequently. Prof. George Adam 
Smith of Glasgow is to lecture next summer 
at Chicago and Western Reserve Universities. 
He also is sure of the warmest kind of a 
welcome. It is nearly four years since his 
last visit. i 
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Foreword 


** The dilemma and paradox of love?” 

** For more than dividends?” 

** Does that mighty bugle note, ‘In His 
Steps,’ compass the gospel?” 

Yes, gentle reader, all three of these 
inquiries are of the very substance of this 
history. They are, moreover, fused into 
one at the flaming economic crux of our 
time. If this offend thee, if a ‘‘ purpose” 
herein cause thee to stumble, pray pass by 
on the other side. 


Chapter I. 


DUNCAN MCLEOD’S “‘THIS DO” 





A,HE man will be 
, dead,” said the su- 
_ perintendent, and the 
earth seemed still to 
. shake. ‘He was well 
> back of the explosion, 
but he has no air.” 

**Most men,” Dun- 
can McLeod an- 
swered, ‘“‘would be 
dead, but not Douglas Campbell.” 

“But, McLeod, no rescuer can live 
down there,”’ insisted the superintendent. 

“Wet the blankets. I give you two 
minutes.” That was all Duncan said, 
but he so said it that not a man at the 
Annie Laurie Mine would have dared to 
disobey him. 


—p 
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Then he began pumping his lungs as 
if the compressors were at them, his red 
woolen sweater expanding and contract- 
ing like India rubber, his face getting 
redder and redder, and his eyes almost 
starting from their sockets. 

‘*Swathe me in them,” he said. 

The shock had displaced the hoisting 
machinery, but some one had the presence 
of mind to thrust a long ladder down to 
the edge of the uppermost level in the 
shaft, along which the accident had oc- 
curred. Down this ladder, into the smok- 
ing level, all legs, arms, sweater, and a 
bundle of dripping blankets for head, 
plunged Duncan, and the men pulled 
out their watches. 

“He will smother, himself,” said the 
superintendent, gloomily. 

‘‘He always pumped his lungs that way 
before his long swims under water,” an- 
swered John Hope. ‘“ He took first-class 
honors in biology at Edinburgh; and I 
have heard him say that a man can ap- 
proximate what the whale can do in the 
way of holding his breath, if only he will 
first aérate his blood sufficiently. I have 
seen him dive from the shore at the Forth 
Bridge, and not come up again until he 
had reached the island amidst stream.” 

One minute, two, three, four. They 
begin to count seconds. 

Then out of the smoke emerges a body, 
so limp and white and powder-stained that 
the men shudder ; and, beneath the body, 
struggle upward the bundle of dripping 
blankets, the sweater, the arms and the 
legs. 
The body is laid flat, and its rescuer 
staggers while John Hope and the super- 
intendent unwind the blankets. Dun- 
can’s face is black.; To resume breathing 
costs him anguish. After a moment he 
gasps. Then, at first slowly, then faster, 
come the breaths. 

“Not me, men, but Douglas!” cries 
their hero ; “‘ he lives ; resuscitate him !”’ 
and, though barely himself alive, he leads 
in the work, until Douglas Campbell 
breathes, slowly opens his eyes, and 
moans, ‘‘ It’s mither I’se wantin’ ;’’ and 
—while not a man,ef them can speak— 
Duncan McLeod»mothers him back to 
consciousness and to life. 

The story was picked up by a traveling 
newspaper man within:the week, and 
wired from Leadville: to the Denver 
papers ; but, long beforethat, it had gone 
from mouth to mouth up the caijions, and 
over the Divide, and had been told in a 
thousand miners’ cabins. 

“B’ the Holy Virgin,” shouted a burly 


‘Irishman, taking his cob pipe from be- 


tween his teeth in the firelight, and 
clenching a fist that wasa terror to evil- 
doers all through his particular camp,— 
“B’ the Holy Virgin I’d ruther ’a’ been 
the man to ’a’ done that dade, than to ’a’ 
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sthruck the Independence Mine !”’ and he 
was applauded until the hills rang again. 

This heroism, not yet two months old, 
rushed back upon John Hope’s recollec- 
tion, at the climax of the following con- 
versation with Duncan McLeod : 

‘But that is not the point, Duncan.” 

‘**T fail, John, to see wherein not.” 

**Duncan, are not these the words: ‘He 
appointed twelve, that they might be 
with him, and that he might send them 
forth’ ?”’ 

‘Just what I contend, John, ‘That he 
might send them forth.’ That is the ob- 
jective. ‘In His Steps’ is right. ‘ What 
would Jesus do?’ ‘This do.’ The end 
of the gospel is deeds. We Edinburgh 
men, on whom Drummond used to play 
as we heard Trinity organ played upon 
the night of the ‘Elijah’ at Denver, 
were taught that. Drummond and Shel- 
don, though in such different registers, 
strike the same note.” 

“Drummond, I think, wrote ‘The Great- 
est Thing in the World’ ?” 

** Certainly.” 

**And is said to have ‘lived in the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians’ ?’’ 

** Ay, and far ben, too.” 

*‘And Moody, who was all deeds, 
counted Drummond a better Christian 
than he?” 

‘Our time has not seen so good a Chris- 
tian.”’ 

“You have been through the Biog- 
raphy ?”’ 

“*T have devoured it. The portrait op- 
posite the title-page, with the folded 
arms, and the eyes that blaze, is just how 
he would look a man through,—so quiet ; 
his voice, when he would search you with 
questions, hardly louder than a whisper.” 

“But does not George Adam Smith 
say of him”’— 

“They were like brothers, and he 
should know.” 

“Does he not say of Drmmmond: 
‘We should greatly mistake the man 
and his teaching if we did not perceive 
that the source and the return of all his 
interest in men and of all his trust in 
God was Jesus Christ’ ?” 

**T remember.” 

‘But what, Duncan, is the major pre- 
mise in that text? Is it not, ‘That they 
might be with him’? Is not that, as 
George Adam Smith says about Drum- 
mond, ‘the source and the return’ of the 
minor premise, ‘That he might send them 
forth’?” 

“But how, John, is any one to ‘be 
with him’ except in deeds? There was 
a@ man at Edinburgh in my time. He 
was in medicine, and very poor. He saw 
Drummond’s whole life a deed. He had 
a hard head. He did not believe over- 
much. ‘I can break Drummond’s argu- 
ment,’ he would say, ‘but I can’t with- 
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stand his life.’ That man, one night, be- 
cause that was the sort of thing Drum- 
mond taught and did, sought out a fel- 
low student in a house where he should 
never have gone; first, soundly thrashed 
him ; then took him to his room, and fed 
and guarded him there for days till the 
alcohol and lust were out of him; then 
gave up the rest of the year to just living 
with him; until, one day, Drummond 
slew both of them with the sword of his 
mouth, and the twain became humble 
Christians. But it cost that poor med- 
ical man an extra year at the university, 
and little to eat but oat-cake, to do it. 
Deeds, John, my man, are the things.”’ 

The voice of Duncan McLeod, as he 
said this, rang out above the rumbling of 
the ore crushers like a bugle amidst a 
cannonade. 

The oil lamp did him scant justice, 
standing there six feet three, his soft hat 
thrust to the back of his head, his great 
brow beaded with sweat, and his muscles 
like steel. A look came into his face, dis- 
cernible even by a light so poor. His 
voice suddenly sank almost to a whisper, 
yet you could hear it, for the quality in 
it, above the roar of the machinery, and 
it said, ‘‘Tu1s Do.” 

When John Hope heard Duncan Mc- 
Leod so speak, and saw the look that had 
come into his face, the rescue of Douglas 
Campbell flashed before him again, and 
he was conscious of a certain shrinking 
feeling, as if he were the king with ten 
thousand, going against Duncan with 
twenty thousand, and as if an ambassage 
asking conditions of peace were perhaps 
in order. 

For John could not but reflect that 
Duncan had not only saved Douglas 
Campbell’s life in a manner which had 
made him a hero all over the range, but 
that he had also been at the bottom of 
pretty much everything of worth that 
had happened at the Annie Laurie 
Mine. 

It had been Duncan’s faith in that par- 
ticular fissure vein, which, when a hun- 
dred thousand dollars had been buried 
with almost no return, urged on the 
work, pledging two years’ service with- 
out pay, if necessary; and only so had 
the Annie Laurie “‘ struck,” and become 
a heavy dividend payer. 

Moreover, the whole esprit de corps of 
the plant had been caught from him. No 
men loafed on their jobs there. There 
was no ore missing. The machinery al- 
ways shone. From shift to shift, thrice 
every twenty-four hours, the men passed 
with the swiftness and alertness of auto- 
matic valves. The carrying of weapons 
had been abolished on the men’s own in- 
itiative. Duncan, furthermore, had got 
them to agree to settle their personal 
differences by reference to a standing 
committee, chosen by themselves from 
their own ranks ; or, if that could not be 
done, to settle them “man fashion,” as 
Duncan called it—that is to say, fist to 
fist in a fair fight ; and of these adjudica- 
tions they always insisted that he should 
be the judge. Such, in fact, was Dun- 
can’s own prowess at the gloves that no 
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two men at the mine would have cared 
to tackle him. : 

When the crew was first gathered it in- 
cluded many of the profane, the drunken 
and the licentious. Now all was changed. 
An oath, an unsavory story, a man not 
sober and clean, were of the rarest occur- 
rence. Yet hardly a man had been dis- 
charged, and there were a hundred of the 
best men in the mountains on the waiting 
list for positions, such was the enviable 
repute of the Annie Liurie Mine. ‘‘Turn 
him over to me,”’ Duncan would say of 
this and that incorrigible, and the incor. 
rigibles had, one after another, become 
among the most valued men on the 
works. ‘‘Commend to me the incorri- 
gibles,” he would say, in that electrifying 
way of his; “the stuff is in them; all 
you have to do with them is to get them 
on the right shift.”’ 

Duncan was in their Miners’ Club. 
He could not have been drawn by horses 
to accept even the most subordinate 
office in it, but he was its loadstone. 
Little by little the club debated politics 
less, and policies more. One night every- 
body, except Duncan McLeod and Doug- 
Jas Campbell, was thunderstruck. Up 
rose Jamie McDuff. When the crew was 
gathered he was the worst drunkard in it. 
It was a drawn fight for a long time 
whether alcohol or Jamie should be on 
top. Then, on a sudden, he stopped 
drinking sharp off. But, even after that, 
he stoutly refused to take the pledge, and 
argued for personal liberty and against 
sumptuary laws. 

He is on his feet now. ‘ Maister Chair- 
man,” he cries, and is recognized, ‘‘it’ll 
surprise ye, that sic as I should move ye 
sic a resolution; but I beg to forewarn 
ye that, this night, seven days, I shall 
offer this Resolve, to wit: ‘That the 
overseers of the Annie Laurie Corpora- 
tion be, and hereby are, respectfully 
petitioned to bar all intoxicants from 
the: lands owned by the said corpora- 
tion.” 

Such a debate was never heard in the 
Rockies before or since. Not till the 
mine bell was ringing for the midnight 
shift did it end.. Jamie began, and closed. 
Not a word passed his lips in the heated 
hours between. His opening was brief, 
logical, pointed, but had a dignity and 
reserve about it, as if he desired not to 
compromise his clan. The debaters were 
numerous, and about equally matched, 
and there was grave doubt whether the 
motion could pass by even the smallest 
majority. 

At eleven-twenty o’clock Jamie stood 
up to close. Then the eloquence of Knox 
and the poetry and pathos of Burns broke 
loose. He ran unreportably into dialect. 
At times there would be a sentence or 
two in the Gaelic, which not ten present 
knew, but which all understood, as ‘at 
Pentecost. Near the end he adduced 
Burns. Then one saw, as by lightning 
flashes, Ayr, Dumfries, the Alloway Kirk, 
the Witches, Tam-o’-Shanter, Scotland’s 
glory and shame. ‘‘ Was na’ Tam Burns 
himsel’?”’ he asked, with indescribable 
passion, and there was not a dry eye. 
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But his climax came when he began, 
“An’ noo oor Duncan”—and Duncan 
left the room as if shot. He had strictly 
charged Jamie on no account to mention 
his name, and understood now how Jesus 
could not silence those whom he had 
helped. Dialect and Gaelic mixed hope- 
lessly again. ‘‘Dinna ye mind,” he said 
in conclusion, ‘‘hoo spare oor Duncan 
was this time twal’month? A’ the lave 
he pit up wi’, yet the mair keepit he vigil 
o’ sic as me saxteen ’oors the day—an’ I 
stoppit. ’Tis for oor Duncan I move ye, 
Maister Chairman, that the Resolution 
pass.” 

It passed, seventy-seven ayes, five nays, 
and eleven not voting. The company 
granted the petition, only too gladly ; and 
for a week teams were coming and going, 
carrying barrels, kegs and cases of liquor 
seventy miles down the valley to the rail- 
way station whence they came. 

In all these turnings and overturnings 
Douglas Campbell was a force in the 
camp hardly second to Duncan McLeod. 
Possessing only the most rudimentary 
education, nearly dead with homegick- 
ness for wife and bairns during his first 
weeks at the Annie Laurie, and with the 
entire miners’ craft to learn, he had 
nevertheless become, within two. years, 
second to none in the levels in the amount 
of ore per diem he could dislodge, and 
was studying mining engineering, under 
Duncan’s tuition, several hours a day be- 
sides. He was Duncan’s alter ego. Short. 
of stature, but thick-set, and with muscles 
and flesh harder than most athletes’, he 
held the Annie Laurie record for putting 
the hammer, was a universal favorite, 
and could “‘put” character second only 
to Duncan. 

When the mutiny came,—for the devil 
of alcohol did not leave the camp without 
almost rending it,—Douglas was key to 
the situation. Hetold no tales. Noman 
ever accused Douglas of ‘‘blawin’.” But 
a look, and a sentence or two, to Duncan, 
at lesson the day before, which, in point 
of fact, said nothing, were all that a 
raind like Duncan’s needed. 

At midnight, between shifts, ina dark 
apot, with the lighted punk in his hand 
with which he meant to kindle the fuse 
and blow up the works, Pat Sullivan was 
jerked a foot into the air with a grip 
around his throat as if the hangman had 
him. Noman in the camp but Duncan Mc- 
Leod could give a hoist like that. In an- 
other instant Pat is on the ground ; feels 
the punk thrust into his mouth, where 
the tobacco juice instantly quenches it ; 
and, ina moment more, is pinioned, hand 
and foot. Then, out of the darkness, at 
Duncan’s signal, twelve trusty men, 
Douglas Campbell at their head, march 
on aninnocent looking barn, frighten off 
its concealed guards with a few well-de- 
livered fist blows, and seize fifty rifles and 
five thousand rounds of ammunition, 
that the plotters have somehow succeeded 
in smuggling into the camp. 

The place is all alight now, for some 
one has started a bonfire. It is a sight 
never to forget. Pat Sullivan, unable to 
move, but uttering the most obscene and 















fearful oaths, and crying at the top of 
his voice, ‘‘ Light the fuse! Fire the 
works !”’ lies there flat on the ground. 

And there is Jamie McDuff at the head 
of agroup of men he has swiftly gathered, 
with the wild beast of the mountains as 
much aroused in him now, as Scotland’s 
poetry and eloquence had been when he 
carried the ‘‘ Resolution,” and shouting, 
“Lynch him ! burn him that for the luve 
o’ whuskie wid hae blawn up the mine, 
an’ wid hae murdered or scattered far 
awa’ the best crew in the mountains !” 
He has jostled Duncan aside. He is over 
Pat with the noose. Now he has it a4- 
justed, and a dozen men are pulliag at 
the rope. 

‘Hands off !” cries Duncan in 
stentorian tone. 

“When Pat’s a ghaist!’’ as 
loudly yells Jamie; and part of 
the crowdof wild men, the wi'der 
because their cause seems to 
them just, lines up, facing Dun- 
can to keep him off, while the 
others begin dragging Pat away, 
who, with what breath he can 
draw, is by this time crying pit- 
eously for mercy. 

Pale as deetb, rigid as steel, 
with eyes that gleam like stars, 
Duncan, after a moment’s pause, 
springs on the three foremost in 
the line-up, closes, drags them 
down ; throws this way and that 
a fourth, a fifth, a sixth ; springs 
through the rest ;.seizes McDuff 
by the throat, as he had seized 
Sullivan with the lighted punk ; 
and, when the mob begins to 
cower, loosens his hold, and ex- 
claims : 

“McDuff, I’m ashamed of 


you! That you, of all men, 
should do that! And you a 
Scot !” 


‘But ’t was murder and arson 
Sullivan plotted,” feebly retorts 
Jamie, hanging his head. 

“But, McDuff,” continues 
Duncan, “a worse thing than 
fire and blood-letting had you 
begun at the Annie Laurie, had 
Sullivan either hanged or burned 
at your hands. To avenge crime 
with crime is crime basest of 
all. D’ ye no ken your John 
Knox?” 

All are still now. The bonfire’s light 
shows an astonishing group of faces. Then 
suddenly one hears: 

** Jamie,” and Duncan’s voice is tender 
now—“ Jamie, take off the rope.” 

Jamie takes it off. 

‘‘ Jamie, cast it into the fire.” 

Jamie casts it in. 

Then Duncan stoops over Pat, as if he 
were but a hurt gir), unpinions him, and, 
rising, says: 

“Sullivan, get up.” 

Sullivan gets up, all a tremble. 

‘Sullivan,’ Duncan goes on, searching 
h'm with his eyes, ‘‘I will answer to the 
Annie Laurie Mining Company, and to the 
governor of Colorado, for any harm you 
henceforth do. Gentlemen,’—and he 


“ That you, of all men, should do that: 
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turns to the mob with a look like the Judg- 
ment Day,—‘‘ whoever harms Sullivan, 
dies!” 

Then Dancap, in his passion of holy 
leve hardly realizing how perilously his 
own last word nears Judge Lynch’s juris- 
diction, disappears. When they seek him 
out, he is at his assayer’s bench making 
the regular one o’clock tests, as if he 
should say, ‘‘ What is it? Nothing hag, 
I think, happened.” 

That midnight, John Hope remem- 
bered, was the end of all disorder what- 
soever in the camp. The rifles and the 
ammunition started for the station the 
next morning. There were no arrests. 
Sullivan and McDuff became swiftly the 





And you a Scot!” 


warmest of friends. The great and sav- 
ing love that encompassed them both, 
made them one. Their only contention 
was, which should best serve the com- 
pany. For Duncan either of them would 
have counted it joy to die. 

Moreover—and this was not the least 
happy thing about it—so successfully did 
Duncan seal up the tidings of the mutiny, 
that no newsgatherer heard of it for 
more than a month. 

“The thing is dead now,’’ said the syn- 
dicate man at Salt Lake City; “but, 
Simpkins, whea you are going through 
to Pueblo, just look in on it.” 

When Simpkins alighted from the stage 
at the Annie Laurie Mine, he could find 
nobody that had heard of it. He plied 








all his arts on a person named Sullivan 
whom the syndicate man had mentioned 
suspiciously ; but, getting no more out of 
him than Sam Weller yielded in the cele- 
brated Bardell-Pickwick cross-examina- 
tion,—though he got Irish wit fully the 
equal of Sam Weller’s English brand— 
and hearing, moreover, that Sullivan had 
just received an increase in wages, he 
telegraphed Salt Lake that the whole 
thing was a fake, and added circumstan- 
tially his reasons for this conclusion by 
the first mail. 

Singularly enough, McDuff alone, on 
this occasion, weakened. ‘“‘Oor Dun- 
can,” he thought, should have his due. 
“I doot, mon,” he therefore furtively 
suggested to Simpkins, “ye’ll 
hae a word or twa wi’ Maister 
McLeod.” The telegram had 
gone, but Simpkins was no shirk, 
and interviewed his man. 

‘“’T was something like this,” 
said Duncan, in his most confid- 
ing way. ‘‘You have heard, I 
dare say, of our Miners’ Club?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” answered Simp- 
kins; “‘and most favorably, Mr. 
McLeod, thank you; and I am 
purposing to write it up for the 
Review of Reviews.’ 

“Do so,” continued Duncan ; 
“people will read it. Well, our 
men are very fond of the late 
Henry Drummond; and, one 
night, after club, as the mood 
struck them, they lighted a bon- 
fire and had some horse-play in 
honor of him. I happened to 
know Drummond personally in 
the old country, and—for I knew 
nothing would please Henry bet- 
ter—I went in with them, and a 
jolly night of it we made.” 

Simpkins was a man of enthu- 
siasms. He added that night’s 
bonfire and horse-play to his 
notes about the club, mention- 
ing particularly that the head 
assayer had entered boisterously 
into the revels. Then he ques- 
tioned the assayer about Drum- 
mond at great length, took co- 
pious notes, thanked him pro- 
fusely, climbed to the stage roof, 
and, congratulating himself on 
his Drummond find, was gone. 

Denver called up Salt Lake, a 
few nights later, to inquire what Simpkins 
had found out. ‘‘They’ve an extraordi- 
nary club at the Annie Laurie Mine,” 
answered the syndicates man. ‘‘Ciub 
reads Drummond. Had a bonfire and 
some sportsin his honor. Sullivan seems 
prominent among them, and is all right. 
Is liked so well he lately had his wages 
raised. Queer folks at the Annie Laurie. 
Better bring them over the mountains to 
your next Festival of Mountain and 
Plain.” 

Thus, as usual, Duncan McLeod carried 
his point, and followed, as he supposed, 
his leader. Butfor the Douglas Camp- 
bell incident, it may be that he would 


Continued on page 949. 
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Christmas Poems Old and New 


Christ Was Born on Christmas 
Day 


Christ was born on Christmas day ; 
Wreathe the holly, twine the bay ; 
Christus natus hodie: 

The Babe, the Son, the Holy One of Mary. 


He is born to set us free, 

He is born our Lord to be, 

Ex Maria Virgine: 

The God, the Lord, by all adored forever. 


Let the bright red berries glow 
Everywhere in goodly show; 

Christus natus hodie: 

The Babe, the Son, the Holy One of Mary. 


Christian men, rejoice and sing; 

’Tis the birthday of a King, 

Ex Maria Virgire: 

The God, the Lord, by all adored forever. 
Night of sadness ; 

Morn of gladness evermore: ever, ever, 
After many troubles sore, 

Morn of glainess, evermore, and evermore. 


Midnight scarcely pass’d and over, 
Drawing to this holy morn, 

Very early, very early 

Christ was born. 


Sing out with bliss, 

His name is this: Emmanuel ; 
As ’twas foretold, in days of old, 
By Gabriel. 


Midnight scarcely pass’d and over, 
Drawing to this holy morn: 
Very early, very early 
Christ was born. 
—Old Swedish Carol, tr. by J. M. Neale. 





Christmas Peace 


The meadows gleam with hoarfrost white, 
The day breaks on the hill, 

The widgeon takes its early flight 
Beside the frozen rill. 

From village steeples far away 
The sound of bells is borne, 

As one by one each crimson ray 
Brings in the Christmas morn. 

Peace to all! the church bells say, 

For Christ was born on Christmas day. 

Peace to all. 


Here some will those again embrace 
They hold on earth most dear ; 
There some will mourn an absent face 
They lost within the year. 
Yet peace to all who smile or weep 
Is rung from earth to sky; 
But most to those today who keep 
The feast with Christ on high. 
Peace to all! the church bells say, 
For Christ was born on Christmas day. 
Peace to all. 
—R. A. Gatty. 





A Christmas Hyinn for Children 


Oar bells ring out to all the earth, 

In excelsis gloria! 
But none for Thee made chimes of mirth 
On that great morning of Thy birth. 


Our coats they lack not silk nor fur, 
In excelsis gloria! 

Not such Thy Blessed Mother’s were; 

Full simple garments covered her. 


Our churches rise up goodly high, 
In excelsis gloria! 

Low in a stall Thyself did lie, 

With hornéd oxen standing by. 


Incense we breathe and scent of wine, 

In excelsis gloria! 
Around Thee rose the breath of kine, 
Thy only drink her breast divine. 


We take us toa happy tree, 

In excelsis gloria! 
The seed was sown that day for Thee 
That blossomed out at Calvary. 


Teach us to feed Thy poor with meat, 
In excelsis gloria! 
Who turnest not when we entreat, 
Who givest us Thy Bread to eat. 
Amen. 
—Josephine Dodge Daskam, in The Century 





An Old English Carol 


**Good Christian men rejoice 

With heart and soul and voice. 

Give ye heed to what I say— 
News! News! 

Jesus Christ is born today. 

Ox and ass before him bow, 

And he is in the manger now. 


Christ is born today! Christ is born today! 


Good Christian men rejoice 
With heart and soul and voice. 
Now ye hear of endless bliss— 
Joy! Joy! 
Jesus Christ was born for this. 
He hath ope’d the heavenly door, 
And man is blessed forever more. 
Christ was born for this! 


**Good Christian men rejoice 
With heart and soul and voice, 
Now ye need not fear the grave. 
Peace! Peace! 
Jesus Christ was born to save, 
Calls you one and calls you all 
To gain his everlasting hall— 
Christ was born.to save!” 





Under the Holly Bough 


Ye who have scorned each other 

Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast fading year ; 

Ye who by word or deed 

Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come, gather here! 

Let sinned against and sinning 

Forget their strife’s beginning 
And join in friendship now; 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken 
Under the Holly Bough! 


Ye who have nourished sadness, 
Estranged from hope and gladness 

In this fast-fading year ; 

Ye with o’er-burdened mind 
Made aliens from your kind, 

Come, gather here! 

Let not your useless sorrow 
Parsue you night and morrow, 

If e’er you hoped, hope now! 
Take heart !— Uncloud your faces 
And join in our embraces 

Under the Holly Bough! 


- Quoted by Marie Corelli, in A Christmas 


Greeting. 


At Chrystemasse Tyde 


Two sorrie Thynges there be— 
Ay, three; 
A Neste from which ye Fiedglings have been 
taken, 
A Lambe forsaken, 
A Redde leaf from ye Wilde Rose rudely 
shaken. 


Of gladde Thynges there be more— 
Ay, four; 
A Larkeabove ye olde Neste blythely singing, 
A Wilde Rose clinging 
In safety to a Rock: a Shepherde bringing 
A Lambe, found, in his armes, and Chryste- 
masse Bells a-ringing. 





By Nazareth’s Green Hills 


By Nazareth’s green hills and dales, 
There where the wild red lilies blow, 
Down to the shore among dusky vales, 
The young child Jesus once did go. 
( Then see, then see, 
On lattice and ledge our garlands be— 
The ivy bush and the holly tree.) 


Tall palm trees bowed to let Him pass, 
And doves made plaint and murmur sweet; 
The slender blossoms of parching grass 
With daisies leaped to kiss His feet. 
( Then see, then see, 
On lattice and ledge our garlands be— 
The ivy bush and the holly tree.) 


From Galilee’s breast the south wind sang, 

And the white clouds drave o’er the steep 
hill-side ; 

The sun and moon and the pale stars rang, 

And joy throbbed loud in this world so wide. 
( Then see, then see, 

On lattice and ledge fresh garlands be, 

To grace our King’s nativitie— 

The ivy bush and the holly tree.) 

—Lady Lindsay, in A Chrisimas Posy. 





A Christmas Hymn of the 
Moravians 


Rise, my soul, shake off all sadness, 
Christ is near—thee to cheer ; 
Angels sing with gladness ; 

Unto you is born a Saviour 

On this day :—don’t delay 

To accept God’s favor. 


O the amazing demonstration 

Of his love, which we prove 

By his incarnation! 

If mankind by him were loathed, 
How could he deiga to be 

With our nature clothed ? 


See your Saviour in a manger ; 
’*Midst his own—yet unknown, 
Treated like a stranger, 
Tended by an earthly mother: 
Him believe—and receive, 

He is Christ your Brother. 


Ye that feel quite poor and needy, 
Come, who will, take your fill, 
All things now are ready: 
He is come to be your Saviour, 
Fall of love, to remove 
Guilt and curse forever. 
— Paul Gerhard. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Christmas Lessons 
BY EMILIE POULSSON 


Again the loved old stories 
We read at Christmastide. 
Oh! may their blessed lessons 
Deep in our hearts abide. 


Be ours the choice to follow 
A heav’n. enkindled star, 

E’en though its ray point forward 
Through lonely ways and far. 


And like the simple shepherds, 
As swift and glad as they, 

May we our heavenly visions 
In joyful awe obey. 


The inn was all too crowded— 
Oh! may we heed this sign 

And in our hearts keep ever 
A place for the Divine. 





Not all mothers know 
see eg. What delightful and inex- 
er Children = . 

pensive gifts for young 
children are to be found among the mate- 
rials sold for use in kindergarten work. 
Beads and disks and cylinders for string- 
ing ; paper mats for weaving ; perforated 
pictures to be outlined in worsteds ; little 
boards with holes at regular intervals, 
and rainbow-colored pegs to stick in 
them; wooden beads to build on the 
pegs, or string by themselves, or arrange 
in patterns on any flat surface; tiny 
wooden triangles for more patterns ; and 
—best of all—a box of one hundred inch- 
cubes, rainbow-hued again, that will 
tempt a whole household to the floor to 
**help baby build.” There is a fascinat- 
ing variety of these simpler gifts that can 
be used without any knowledge of pro- 
fessional methods, and any one of them 
contains more possibilities of lasting en- 
joyment than an elaborate “toy” of 
three times the cost. 


Little Jack was seven 
years old, and Christmas 
in anticipation meant more to him than 
it ever had before. He loved fairy sto- 
ries and legends; his mind responded to 
all poetic imaginings, and this year his 
mother had taken pains to tell him about 
Christmas customs in other lands. Of 
course he already had heard about Santa 
Claus, and his first thought before going 
to bed on Christmas Eve was to hang up 
his stocking. His little sister’s already 
hung in front of the fireplace, and on the 
hearth was a pair of her tirly red shoes. 
The mother explained to Jack the pretty 
Norwegian custom of setting together 
the shoes of the entire household, that 
their owners might live in peace and 
harmony through the coming year. Jack 


The Night Before 


gleefully took off his stubby boots and - 


placed them second in the row, which 
grew in length and size from the baby’s 
to the father’s and Black Dinah’s mighty 
footwear. Jack was up early the next 


morning and saw the whole row, with a 
cornucopia of candy in each, in front 
of the chimney, and had great fun in 
distributing these to the household. The 
last ceremony of Christmas Eve in which 
the children shared was the placing of a 
lighted candle in the window, after the 
fashion of the Austrian mothers, so that 
the dear Christ-child need not stumble in 
passing through the village. The guests 
who watched the child’s delight in these 
observances realized how much his Christ- 
mas had been enriched, and one of them 
thought sorrowfully how some other chil- 
dren have been robbed of pleasure and 
food for the imagination in the ruth- 
less suppression of all Christmas make- 
believes on the plea of putting an end to 
lying. 


Where there are chi dren 
“ ake in the family the elders 

are often so absorbed in 
the Christmas preparations for them, in 
plans for trees and frolics, in talk of 
Santa Claus and the expected gifts that 
the danger is in not allowing the little 
ones to share the preliminary joy of giv- 
ing. Of course we mean to begin to en- 
courage generosity in them as soon as 
they are old enough to make things, or to 
earn pennies for gifts. But why wait 
so long? Even very little ones may have 
the happiness of spending money and 
planning gifts. They have ideas of their 
own, too, as to appropriateness. In a 
private letter from a father we find this 
illustrated. He writes about his little 
girl of three: ‘“‘She,has been given twen- 
ty-five pennies with which to buy pres- 
ents for her friends, at one cent each. 
She has secured most of them and has 
amused us much by her selections. She 
was confident that nothing would please 
her grandfather as much as a lump of 
sugar, so she purchased one cent’s worth 
at the grocer’s and kept it in her drawer 
until the family package was ready to 
send.” All this must mean a deal of 
bother to the parents, but it is worth 
while. Their child is looking forward to 
Christmas as the day when her gifts can 
be presented. She has the true Christ- 
mas spirit—far more so than the children 
whose only association with the time is 
of bulging stockings and a crowd of pres- 
ents for their own enjoyment. 





December 


His, not mine, are the gifts; and only so far 
can I make them 
Mine, as, in giving, I add my heart to what- 
ever is given. 
—Longfellow. 





While Thanksgiving has its foundation 
on Plymouth Rock, Christmas rests upon 
the Rock of Ages.—Charles Dudley War- 
ner. 


Christmas Sight-Seeing for 
Children 


BY CAROLINE BENEDICT BURRELL 


The crowd was jammed in a solid mass 
before a shop window in which was a 
slowly.revolving panorama of a lighted 
church with a background of snow.cov- 
ered hill and miniature sleighs full of 
people. It was nothing so wonderful; 
the canvas was poorly painted, the mech- 
anism apparent to every eye, and yet the 
enraptured throng stood gazing as the 
same view was presented over and over. 
Among the grown people were children, 
in whose interest, presumably, the pano- 
rama was arranged ; but their heads came 
only to the waists of those who stood be- 
fore them, and they stretched and pushed 
to get glimpses at long intervals of seg. 
ments of the moving picture. Tired but 
tireless they stood there in the chill air, 
determined to see what others were look- 
ing at, to enjoy this Christmas sight-see- 
ing to the full. 

Inside the shops the same thing was re- 
peated. Crowds of grown people blocked 
the aisles and stared at counters heaped 
with gifts of all sorts, while the children 
strained their necks upward at a cruel 
angle, longing for a glimpse of these beau- 
tiful things, but with their vision limited 
by the skirts and trouser legs of those 
who pushed before them. Sometimes 
they cried out as they did at the window: 
“Let me see! Let me see!’ but no one 
heeded. The babies were lifted up to 
gaze at plaster Santa Clauses in red cotton, 
but they were unmoved at the spectacle, 
while the children who were too heavy to 
be lifted stood back and saw nothing. 

By and by when mother and aunts were 
tired out the family groups went home in 
the densely packed cars, the children ex- 
hausted, hungry, cross and disappointed, 
the elders with clear consciences if aching 
bones. Had they not taken the children 
to see the Christmas sights ? 

Is not this holiday visiting of shops a 
farce as far as the children’s pleasure is 
concerned? Would they not be happier 
at home playing the Christmas play with 
last year’s gifts in pillowcases on their 
backs, rather than in the turmoil down 
town? They think they enjoy it; next 
year they will wish to go again to expe- 
rience the same excitement and run the 
same chance of seeing things; but is it 
not, after all, a mockery? Is there not a 
great risk of overfatigue and even of in- 
fection in the crowd, which is not com- 
pensated for by an equivalent of delight ? 

Of course Christmas is the children’s 


“holiday and we owe it to them to make it 


a charmed season, but look once at their 
faces in the midst of this sight-seeing and 
see if they are not bewildered and tired 
rather than joyful. As one looks the 
story comes back of the mother who 
picked up her crying boy from the floor of 
the street car and set him down hard on 












the seat, remarking between her set teeth, 
“TI brought you out to be happy, and 
you've got to be happy!” 

This is not saying that the spectacle of 
a shop window full of toys is not inter- 
esting and delightful to a child, only that 
he does not and cannot see anything 
worth seeing just before Christmas, be- 
cause then the grown people have every 
thing their own way and there is no place 
for his sight-seeing. There is a wonder. 
fal difference in the size of the crowds 
the day before Christmas and the day 
after, though the windows are still full 
of lovely things, the greens are as beauti- 
ful and the holly as cheerful as before; 
but now there is room to breathe, room to 
turn arourd, room to see things, Would 
it not be possible to have the child be- 
lieve that part of the celebration of this 
time was the visiting of the shops within 
and without after the hurry and worry 
are all over? Unless the idea was sug- 
gested by some tactless grown person 
that this was not the usual arrangement 
it would be accepted with alacrity by the 
wise child who wishes to enjoy things 
leisurely and in comfort. 

Or, if this somewhat prosaic plan is 
considered to destroy all the flavor of the 
affair, why not rise very early in the morn- 
ing the day of the children’s expedition, 
—and it will have to be very early indeed 
to avoid the rush—in order to enter the 
shops as soon as their doors are open, 
visiting two or three instead of twenty, 
doing little or no shopping and returning 
before any one is tired, while the cars are 
still going down full and coming back 
empty ? 

If Christmas is to be really a season of 
peace and good will it should not dawn 
on families exhausted and cross from the 
dissipation of sight-seeing. The parent 
may possibly endure the crush with phi- 
losophy and return home jaded but satis- 
fied; but the child has all the wear and 
tear of nerve force and physical weak- 
ness and gets little or no return of pleas- 
ure. Would it not be an excellent plan 
for the Humane Society to forbid under 
penalties the taking of children into the 
press and throng of Christmas crowds, 
either on the streets or in the shops ? 





Unto Us a Son Is Given 


Given, not lent, 
And not withdrawn—once sent— 
This Infant of mankind, this One, 
Is still the little welcome Sen. 


New every year, 
New- born and newly dear, 
He comes with tidings and a song, 
The ages long, the ages long. 


Even as the cold 
Keen winter grows not old; 
As childhood is so fresh, foreseen, 
And spring in the familiar green ; 


Sudden as sweet 
Come the expected feet. 
All joy is young, and new all art, 
And He, too, Whom we have by heart. 
—Alice Meynell. 
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A Switched-off Surprise 


BY JUDITH SPENCER 


“It’s too bad!” cried Helen, looking 
up from her letter. ‘‘ Dorothy slipped on 
the ice and has hurt her back and will 
have to spend her Christmas in bed, so 
the usual jollification at Uncle Edward’s 
has been postponed till she’s able to be 
about again.” 

The four young Newtons were much 
distressed over this news, which came 
just a week before Christmas; and their 
regrets were chiefly for the injury which 
had befallen their favorite cousin. 

“Of course,” Jack said, ‘“‘they don’t 
want lots of fun going on downstairs in 
which Dolly can’t join, but if we four 
should go up there Christmas evening, 
don’t you suppose Dolly would enjoy see- 
ing us inher room? We could take the 
six-thirty train, return on the ten o’clock, 
and have two hours there.” 

“Yes, and not let her know before- 
hand! And we might get up some sur- 
prise for Dolly, too!” 

Their mother was rather dubious about 
allowing them to go thus on the evening 
of a holiday, but Mr. Newton declared it 
would be all right, for Jack was nearly 
eighteen and could look out for the girls 
as well as anybody. 

Then began a series of consultations 
and frequent trips to a certain crowded 
shop while the young people were pre- 
paring their ‘‘surprise’’ for poor Dolly. 

Kittie’s suggestion that they should 
take her a Christmas tree, at first had 
been laughed to scorn. 

**How could we carry a Christmas tree 
all the way to Uncle Ned’s!” they had 
exclaimed. 

But Helen turned the idea over in her 
mind. 

**Look here,”’ she said suddenly, ‘‘ you 
know those little German toy Christmas 
trees about two feet high, with wired 
branches which can be bent down close ? 
Well, let’s get one of those, and then at 
the five.cent store we’ll buy tinsel ard 
stars and paper animals and candy fig- 
ures and all sorts of funny little toys, 
and tie them on. Then we can fo!d the 
branches down and wrap it soit will be 
easy to carry—and it will take but a min- 
ute to open it out again when we get 
there. Dolly will like it, I’m sure!” 

** Yes,” cried Madge, “and Jack might 
dress up as Santa Claus and go in carry- 
ing the tree—like the Santa Clauses you 
see in the toyshop windows.” 

“Just the thing! Will you do it, 
Jack?” 

Jack good-naturedly consented, and 
soon his “Santa Claus costume” was all 
arranged. They made him a cotton wool 
wig and bought him a jolly-faced white- 
bearded mask. And his father promised 
to lend him his fur gloves and great fur- 
lined overcoat, which came down nearly 
to Jack’s heels. And when dressed in 
these Jack was as good a Santa Claus as 
could be imagined. 
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Children 

Helen wrote several times to Dorothy, 
but she gave no hint of the “surprise” 
they were preparing for her. 

After a happy Christmas day at home 
the four young Newtons were ready on 
time to start on the visit to their cousin. 

Helen carried the tree, now carefully 
wrapped up, “and looking for all the 
world,’ Madge said, ‘‘like = long loaf of 
bread!” 

Jack was feeling quite pleased to think 
he had been intrusted to escort the girls 
alone. The only other passengers on the 
train were men, but that made no differ- 
ence, Jack thought, for it was only an 
hour’s ride. 

Presently the train came to a sudden 
stop between stations. Several men got 
up and went out into the night. Finally 
one of them returned. ‘This is interest 
ing!’ he announced. ‘A freight train’s 
off the track ahead of us and they say it 
will be midnight before we can go on.” 

‘““Whew!” said Jack. “I wonder if 
that’s really so!” 

He did not like to go out and leave the 
girls alone, but just then a brakeman 
came through the car. 

“Yes, it’s so,’”’ he told them, and hur- 
ried on. 

Then the four held a council. Their 
nicely planned “surprise” had turned 
out a surprise indeed—but to themselves! 

There was no chance of seeing Dolly 
tonight, for if they stayed in the train 
and went on they would only find their 
uncle’s house fast closed and all the fam- 
ily in bed. 

The question now was how to get back 
to their own home. 

**T won’t be gone a minute,” said Jack. 
“Pll run out and inquire.” 

But when he came back two of the men 
in the car were singing hilariously and 
the girls were looking rather scared. 

“‘There’ll be a train down in an hour 
and a half and it will carry back all who 
want to go. Meanwhile it’s not pleasant 
for you here,” he said. ‘‘Come out and 
we'll walk up and down.” 

The girls were glad to leave the car 
and they trudged to and fro in the moon- 
light for some time. Then Jack looked 
at his watch and found just ten minutes 
had elapsed ! 

‘““We can’t keep this up indefinitely,” 
he said. ‘‘ Let’s go upto that little house. 
I'll peek in the window and if they seem 
to be decent people we’ll ask to go in 
there and wait.” 

His “‘peek”’ proved mcderately reas- 
suring. ‘‘There’s a woman,” he said, 
‘‘and some children. They look awfully 
poor—but tidy. Will you venture?”’ 

“Yes,” said Helen, ‘1’m half frozen, 
yet I don’t want to go back among those 
noisy men.” 

So they knocked at the cottage door 
and the woman made them welcome. 

“Come right in!” she said, heartily. 
“I’m afraid there ain’t enough chairs 
for all, but Billy, you turn over the wood 
box for the young gentleman.” 
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“‘Thank you, but I won’t come in yet,” 
said Jack. “I want first to see just 
when the down train is expected. We 
mustn’t lose that, on any account.” 

The girls settled themselves in the neat 
room and made friends with Billy, Annie, 
the baby and Jane—a pallid-faced girl of 
about fifteen, lying on a couch on one 
side of the room. 

“T’m not sick, it’s hip disease,” she 
said, cheerfully. ‘I'll always be like 
this.” And Helen thought of Dolly’s 
better fortune—on her back for a few 
weeks, at the most ! 

“Tee!” said the baby, making friends 
with them and holding up a small green 
branch tied with a faded ribbon. 

‘*Baby means Christmas tree,” Jane 
explained. ‘‘Times have been so bad we 
couldn’t have any Christmas this year 
and the children miss it. But Billy fixed 
that for baby and she’s been happy ever 
since.” 

Helen thought of their own plentiful 
C :ristmas, and then suddenly of the bun- 
dle on her lap. 

“Excuse me, I want to speak to my 
brother,” she said, hurriedly, hearing 
Jack’s footsteps on the porch. Then to 
her sisters, ‘Girls, I’ll be right back,” 
and catching up her bundle she disap 
peared. 

Meeting Jack at the door she dragged 
him back with her to the porch. 

**What’s up?” he asked amazed. 

‘Hush, let me tell you!” Then after 
@ moment’s whispering, ‘Will you do 
it?” she asked, eagerly. 

“Yes, if you say so!” he said, laugh- 
ing softly. 

Five minutes later Helen returned, and 
a moment afterwards there was a loud 
knock at the door. 

“That can’t be Jack !”’ said Madge. 

The woman opened the door and started 
back with an astonished cry. 

“‘Good evening, may I come in?” said 
a gruff but hearty voice. ‘‘Don’t be 
afraid, ma’am, I’m Santa Claus—a little 
late this year, but I didn’t forget your 
youngsters, so here I am at last!”’ 

‘Santa Claus!” shrieked Billy, his eyes 
nearly starting from his head, while little 
Annie and the baby sat right down on the 
floor and stared. 

For Santa Claus with giant strides had 
entered the room and stood there, a tall, 
white-haired, full-bearded, jolly-faced old 
gentleman, and he held in his fur-gloved 
hands the most beautiful, gayly dec- 
orated little Christmas tree those poor 
children had ever seen ! 

They gasped and gurgled, between de- 
light and awe. Then the baby crawled 
up and touched Santa Claus’s long fur 
coat, and when he stooped and gave her 
a red candy horse the little one in rapture 
threw her arms about his leg and hugged 
it tight ! 

Madge and Kittie were laughing silently. 
Billy and little Annie were dancing a de- 
lighted jig. Jane—big-eyed and opened- 
mouthed—was breathing in enjoyment. 
The poor mother was laughing and cry- 
ing. And Helen and Santa Claus him- 
self—well, they felt quite satisfied ! 
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O, the funny jokes that Santa Claus 
made, and the merriment of all that little 
party when their bewildered wonder- 
ment had worn away ! 

But suddenly in the midst of all the 
fun the shrill whistle of an engine was 
heard and everybody started in surprise. 
The hour had simply flown ! 

“The train!” cried Santa Claus. ‘I 
must go—for my reindeer are all laid up ! 
Thank you, ma’am, for your kind hospi- 
tality.” Then to Jane, ‘‘I’ll leave this 
little tree with you, with good wishes for 
you—and every one! and now, all who 
are going on this train—forward, run!” 

**Good. bye, all!’ cried the girls, follow- 
ing Santa Claus’s disappearing figure. 

*‘Good-bye, my dears, and may the 
good God bless you all!” the woman 
cried with happy tears. 


When the four young Newtons reached 
home again—rather earlier than their par- 
ents expected them, their father greeted 
them witb, ‘“‘Hello, what’s the matter? 
Evidently the ‘surprise’ wasn’t such a 
great success? ”’ 

‘*Papa,” said Helen, ‘‘it was the suc- 
cess of our lives—only Dolly didn’t get it! 
It got switched off—but into the right 
place, exactly. And O, it has been lovely ! 
Jack, you tell them all about it!” 


The Madonna 


The years may enter not her shrine; 
Forever fair and young she stands, 
And with her gracious, girlish hands 

Folds tenderly the child divine. 


Her lips are warm with mother-love 
And blessedness, and from her eyes 
Looks the mute, questioning surprise 

Of one who hears a voice above 


Life’s voices—from the throng apart, 
Listens to God’s low- whispered word 
(Strange message by no other heard), 

And keeps his secret in her heart. 


Sweet maiden-mother, years have fled 
Since the great painter dropped his 
brush, 
Left earth’s loud praise for heaven’s 
kind hush, 
While men bewailed him, early dead— 


Yet mothers kneel before thee still 
Uplifting happy hearts; or, wild 
With cruel loss, reach toward thy child 
Void arms for the Christ-love to fill. 


Time waits without the sacred spot, 
Where fair and young the mother 
stands ; 
Time waits, and bars with jealous 
hands 
The door where years may enter not. 
—Sophie Jewett. 





Christmas all the Time 


“It is only for thirty-six hours of ‘the 
three hundred and sixty-five days that all 
people remember that they are all broth- 
ers and sisters, and those are the hours 
that we call, therefore, Christmas Eve 
and Christmas Day.” 

‘And when they always remember it, 
. . . it will be Christmas all the time.” — 
Edward_Everett Hale. 
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Closet and Altar 


CHRISTMAS 


And they fell down and worshiped Him , 
and opening their treasures they offered 
unto him gifts, gold and frankincense and 


myrrh. 





To the Giver they brought gifts, gold 
and frankincense and myrrh. So let us 
come, bringing our treasures and asking 
how to use them in His service, bringing 
our joy and letting it find expression in 
the incense of praise ; bringing our bitter 
ness, that He may turn it into sweetness 
of a purer faith and happier communion. 
So shall we supply his need and return 
with rich blessings to the work He has 
given us to do.—I. O. R. 





The imperial Child to whom the wise men 
brought 
Their gifts, and worshiped in His lowly nest, 
Gave no gift back. It was himself they sought, 
And, finding Him, were sated in their quest. 
Their gifts, not expectation, but their joy ex- 
pressed. 
Now was the world’s long yearning satisfied ! 
Now was the prize long waited for possessed ! 
Their gifts meant love, unmarred by lust or 
pride. 
Be it so with ours: our aim, not debts to pay, 
Nor any recompense save love to win. 
Nor any grosser feeling to convey 
Than brought the wise men’s gifts to Beth- 
lehem’s inn. 
Those rate we best that no return afford 
Save the pure sense of having found our Lord. 
—E. 8. Martin. 





My heart was glad that Christmas Eve 
—just as if the Babe had been coming 
again to us that same night. Andis he 
not always coming to us afresh in every 
childlike feeling that awakes in the hearts 
of his people ?—George Macdonald. 





We put ourselves in the way of divine 
visits, when we employ ourselves in 
honest business. Tidings of Christ’s birth 
were brought to the shepherds, when 
they were keeping their flocks.— Matthew 
Henry. 


O God, who hast revealed Thyself 
in man, we thank Thee for the com- 
ing of our Lord Jesus Christ, in whom 
was all Thy fullness bodily. Let the 
message of the angels who sang the 
hidden glory of his birth be more and 
more fulfilled in our bearts and lives. 
Give us that good will which is the 
harbinger of peace. Attune our hearts 
to the loving reverence which desires 
Thy glory. Make our service a con- 
tinual joy. Let the brotherhood of 
Christ to us in feebleness of childhood, 
and fellowship of suffering and death, 
be inspiration for our brotherly kind- 
ness. And may the life that found 
no room for its beginning save the 
stable of the beasts in Bethlehem, the 
life that grew to triumph through 
the cross and resurrection, begin in 
our hearts with humility and faith and 
come to its perfection in the glory of 
everlasting'love. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Spirit of the Holy Land 


To recognize with imaginative sym- 
pathy the true soul of a land ; to repeople 
in thought its hills and valleys with 
departed races who once built and fought 
and labored there ; to recognize the mean- 
ing of its successive seasons and the 
poetry of its landscapes, is to be a profit- 
able guide and companion for the readers 
of a book of travel. This praise we must 
give to the author of these studies of 
Syria * and to the artist to whom he has 
subordinated his name upon the title- 
page. 

To speak of Mr. Fulleylove’s pictures 
first, they are for the most pait color 
plates of a high degree of beauty and 
technical perfection of rendering. They 
are in the best sense impressionistic, 
rendering what the artist himself saw, 
in the sacred places often, but with no 
didactic or doctrinal purpose. They are 
transcripts of astrangely individual world 
of brilliant color, and help us to realize, as 
no pretty groups of peasants or imaginary 
reproductions of Scripture scenes could 
do, the land in which Abraham was a 
sojourner and David a shepherd and king, 
Jesus a wandering teacher, Titus a con- 
queror, the Crusaders and Saracens rivals 
for the holy places and the Turk a present 
incubus upon all industry. No one can 
study these pictures without the im. 
pression of a strangely individual type of 
scenery, and one which cannot easily be 
forgotten. 

Mr. Kelman has not only the poetic, 
but also the constructive and historical 
imagination. His very aloofness from in- 
dependent scholarly investigations leaves 
him free to deepen the impression of the 
pictures by a vivid and coordinating 
literary art. In the first of his three 
parts he deals with the physical features 
of the land, its color, the battle with the 





*The Holy Land, 


pies by John Fulleylove, R. I. 
Described by John 
$6.00. 


elman. pp. 301. Macmi'lan Co. 


desert, the contours of the hills, the 
waters, the ‘‘ brown villages, white towns 
and a grey city.” This note of color runs 
through page after page, not merely be- 
cause it is a poetic mind that speaks, 
but because the soul of the land expresses 
itself in color. 

The second part deals with the invad- 
ers, the suggestion of the vestiges of 
building being followed through the his- 
toric succession of Israelite, Roman, 
Christian, Moslem and Crusader. These 
are delightful chapters of characteriza- 
tion and bring us deeper into sympa- 
thetic understanding of the influences 
which have made the land what it is 
today. 

The third part sums up personal im- 
pressions under the heading, The Spirit of 
Syria. It recognizes the present blight 
upon the land, but it ends with hope of 
resurrection. It is of small importance, 
after all, for the reader to trace out 
among disputed sites the exact position 
of the scene of the activities of Bible 
times, but to come with so helpful a 
traveler to wandeiings in the land itself 
and to a good understanding of its true 
spirit by means of his clear grasp of the 
proportions and relations of places and 
events is well worth doing. And this end 
will be served admirably by this book. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Roger Wolcott aa William Legrenee. pp. 

238. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
This book tells in simple, onsale: Riciien 
the story of a beautiful and honored life. A 
high type of home faithfulness, public spirit 
and political disinterestedness were exempli- 
fied in Roger Wolcott. Descended on both 
sides from distinguished New England fam- 
ilies, brought up in a prosperous home, with 
the enthusiasm of the war for the Union for his 
boyhood’s portion, patriotism and state pride 
meant much to him at the beginnirg of his 
political career. He was a man of independ- 
ent mind, as shown by his willingness on 
occasion to support the presidential nominee 
of a different party and by the fearlessness of 


his messages as governor. With this keen 
sense of duty, he did much to maintain that 
high standard of political life which is one of 
the glories of Massachusetts. The book is 
simply but handsomely made. The portraits 
are noticeably fine. 

Tolstoi as Man and Artist, by Dmitri Merej- 
kowski. pp. 310, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
A picturesque study of Tolstoi and Dostoiev- 
ski by a third well known Russian novelist. 
Merejkowski here analyzes their beliefs and 
opinions as reflected in their works and, es- 
pecially in Tolstoi’s case, in the abundant 
biographical and autobiograhical material. 
He is absorbed in the problem of Russian life, 
which he sees as a strong body smitten by 
some terrible disease, and with this in view 
Tolstoi’s character becomes in his hands not 
only the source of his art but an example of 
the problems of the people. It is a book of 
high interest to students of Russian life and 

literature. 

Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, by Helen Zim- 

mern. pp. 74. Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 
A brief and appreciative life and study of the 
works of one of the most popular of modern 
Eaglish painters. Alma Tadema was born in 
Holland and isa good instance of the attrac- 
tion and appropriation of talent by the Eng- 
lish art and social world. Photographs reall 
many of the painter’s most successful pic- 
tures. It belongs in the pretty and conven- 
ient Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters. 

Frederick Walker, by Clementina Black. pp. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 75 cents net. 
Walker’ : name is of importance in the history 
of British art. It was Sir John Millais who 
called him the greatest artis: of the last cen- 
tury. He did much work as illustrator, for 
Thackeray and his daughter among others, 
but is better known by his paintings in oil 
and water color. The author has sketched 
his life with considerable detail and made a 
study of his genius. Many of his works are 
reproduced and the book gives a good idea of 
a significant and interesting character. 
NATURE STUDIES 

How to Attract the Birds, b 

pp. 224. Doubleday, Page & 
Those who desire the birds for ae 
will find much to interest them in this at- 
tractive and practical book. Its counsels are 
easy to follow and will be sure of reward. 
It contains the results of much loving study 
of bird life and is good reading even for those 
who are not in a position to put many of 
its suggestions for helpfulness into practice. 
The illustrations call for special nutice. 
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The book will help in the much-needed better 
understanding of the part which birds play 
in the economy of nature and in securing for 
them the protection and assistance which 
they so abundantly deserve. 

Handbook of Birds of the Western United 


States, by Florence Merriam Bailey. pp. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 


Undertakes to do for the western regions of 
the United States what Frank M. Chapman’s 
Handbook did for the East. It is fully and 





From How to 


Copyright, 1902, 
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Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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admirably illustrated and arranged in such a 
form as to facilitate reference, with the addi- 
tion of abundant helpful introductory matter 
and keys for determining the names of speci- 
mens. Lovers of birds will welcome a much- 
desired book, and those who live within the 
territory covered will find it an invaluable 
companion in walks and home study. 


TRAVEL 


On an Irish Jaunting-Car, pr a. G. Bayne, 
pp. 137. Harper & Bros. $1.25 


Mr. Bayne, we judge, ane | ie a New 
Yorker, spent his childhood in the Emerald 
Isle. He has given us an interesting descrip- 
tion of a summer tour in the west and south- 
west of Ireland, with photographs of scenery 
and characters of an unusually high quality. 
The book gives an admirable idea of the pos- 
sibilities of the wild Irish coast for tourist 
travel, possibilities only in the beginning of 
development as yet, and will be suggestive to 
foreign tourists as well as interesting to lovers 
of books of travel. 

Japan and Her People, by Anna C. Hartshorn, 

2vols. pp. 377,374. H.T. Coates & Co. Phila 

delphia. 
The author has given us her impressions of 
travel and study in Japan in delightfully easy 
and entertaining chapters. The life of the 
people appealed to her and she evidently gave 
careful study to the history of the empire. 
The reader will find agreeable companionship 
and fresh views of Japanese life. The his- 
tory of the first introduction of Christianity 
is briefly told, but the modern and missionary 
history is entirely ignored, except as mission- 
aries like Verbeck and Hepburn are men- 
tioned in other connections. The illustra- 
tions are good photographs and the volumes 
are handsomely bound and decorated. 

Paris Past and Pregent, by Henry Boveie, 2 

voli. pp. 374,351. F.A.StokesCo. $4.00 
These are entertaining volume; of history 
and description. The author is, we jadge, a 
Frenchman naturalized in America. His Eng- 
lish is sufficient for all practical purposes, 
though occasionally a little stiff or unidiomatie, 
as where he writes that there are “objections 
to the coadjutation of the sexes” in educa- 
tion; or, with a truly Parisian touch, of the 
working force behind the scenes in the opera, 
‘‘It is another man who, in ballets where 
dancers are dressed like bees, birds or insects, 
adjasts the transparent wings to their delight 
ful waists.” For Mr. Haynie Paris is still 
the undoubted capital of the world, and the 
greatest fault we have to find with him is his 
unnecessary disparagement of other world- 
towns in his preface, The book is interest- 


ing, full of helpful or curious information and 
its high spirits help us through its most in- 
formational pages. Thepictures bring before 
the reader most of the significant buildings of 
the city, and the volumes are handsomely 
made. 


A Leave of Absence and Other Leaves, by 
Jon Calvin Goddard. pp. 219, Pilgrim Press. 


Mr. Goddard’s amusing and instructive leaves 
of travel experience, which we commented fa- 
vorably upon when it first appeared, has now 
passed into the hands of the Pilgrim Press. 
They have added a few illustrations, and we 
are glad to have the book introduced to the 
wider public. 

Ave Roma Immortalis, by Francis Marion 

Crawford. pp. 613. Macmillan Co. $3.00 net. 
A new edition in a single volume of Mr. 
Crawford’s well-known study of Rome. Paper 
and type are satisfactory and the book is not 
unduly portly, while its smaller price and the 
convenience of the single volume will com- 
mend it to a widerjcircle of purchasers, 

RELIGION 
gundew Evenings in a sw 4 Pulpit, by Rev. 
H. Morrison. pp. 292. A. C. Armstrong & 

ae, $1.50. 
Brief and charming addresses hastily pre- 
pired the author says, but flowing from a 
reservoir that was not hastily filled. Famil- 
iar subjects, fresh thoughts and practical ap- 
plications are embodied in choice and simple 
words. They furnish an excellent model for 
second service sermons. 

The Gist of the Lesson, by R. A. Torrey. pp. 

157. F.H. RevellCo. 25 cents. 
A concise exposition of the lessons for the 
coming year printed in type that would be 
easily readable if it were only spaced and on 
a page which makes a thin and narrow book 
suitable for the vest pocket. Dr. Torrey’s 
point of view and method need no fresh 
characterization. 

Bible Lessons for Little Beginners, Part 2, 


by Mrs. Margaret J. Cushman Haven. pp. 295. 
F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents net. 


The first half is a series of ethical lessons, 
mainly connected with the Old Testament. 
The second ha) is a series of studies of our 
Lord’s life and veachings. This volume, with 
the first part, completes a two years’ course 
of primary Sunday school lessons. The work 
is the fruit of practical experience in teaching 
and is excellent. 

The Sunday School and Chautauqua Book- 


let for 1903, edited by Grace Leigh Duncan. 
Lyman Bros. Syracuse, N.Y. 25 cents. 
A text and sentence for every day. Prettier 
than ever as a little gift book. 
Bible Geography for 
Schools, 1 Thiea Grade 
Text Book, by Theo- 
dore E Sebmauk. pp. 
208. Lutheran General 
Council Pub. House. 


Fifty-two lessons on 
the land, history, gov- 
ernment and institu- 
tions of Palestine. Suit- 
able for the Sunday 
school and conveying 
much valuable infor- 
mation in attractive 
form. The title should 
be broadened. 


SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Our nag 8 rou. 

ig byW.J.G 

BP ip 202 Semnininn Co. 
5 net. 


This volume deserves, 
and is likely to secure, 
wide attention. It pre- 
sents in a variety of 
ways the sudden mis- 
chief which has arisen 
in the United States 
from the great increase 
of wealth in the hands 
of a few—a mischief 
which endangers our 
social and civic democ- 
racy. The change has 
come upon us so sud- 
denly and has been so 
accelerated by trusts 
in the last few years 
that the mass of our 
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citizens are only half awake to it. The pres 
ent volume is well fitted to startle and instruct 
the public mind, We bid it Godspeed in this 
beneficent task. 

The Economic Tptesprotation, of History, 

ey EAT bo” A. Seligman. pp. 166. Macmillan 
There is a theory of the interpretation of his- 
tory whi3sh makes economic forces the primary 
line of causation in social development. The 
work before us discusses this theory in its 
history and in its soundness. The treatment 
has the clearness and the sharpness of thought 
which belong to Professor Seligman. While 
we hive not. much criticism to offer on the final 
summation of value in the theory, a tendency 
shows itself, from time to time, to regard the 
causal forces as more absolute than they really 
are. Economic phenomena often determine 
civic phenomena, and are constantly the mate- 
rial which the ethical sense is called on to 
shape. Freely admitting this, we cannot ad- 
mit that ‘“‘conscience itself, or the ability to 
distinguish between good and bad, is the hir- 
torical product of social forces;” that ‘‘ men 
are what conditions make them, and ethical 
ideals are not exempt from the same inexora- 
ble law of environment.” The world is not 
ciusal simply, causes and reasons flow on 
together. The physical movement and the 
mental movement are interlaced, but neither 
cin wholly explain the other. The economic 
forces could never have become what they are 
otherwise than by the reaction on them of 
relatively independent civic and ethical 
ideas. 

Insurance and Crime he § Alexander Colin 

bs ewe pp. 401. Putnam’s Sons. 

net. 


$2.50 
An interesting and instructive book. It pre- 


sents with considerable fullness the history 
of insurance and with still more fullness the 
forms of crime which have sprung up in con- 
nection with it. It gives a melancholy record 
of the carelessness, indifference and criminal- 
ity of our methods in doing a right and desir- 
able thing. The utter cruelty of capital is 
especially shown in connection with marine 
insurance. Ships wholly unseaworthy have 
been constantly sent to sea as a means of 
securing profit by excessive insurance. Many 
lives have been sacrificed by this infamous 
practice. Those interested have pleaded the 
importance.of the business and the entangle- 
ments involved as a sufficient reason against 
any drastic and adequate remedy. Yet the 
slow growth of law and public sentiment 
have greatly reduced the evil. Other forms 
of insurance, as life and fire insurance, have 
given occasion for more detached and indi- 
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vidual crime. In all cases the too eager busi- 
ness temper has been a provoking cause. 

Pibiee, Civil and L Folisieal, A J David Allyn 

Gorton. pp. 237. 8 Sons. 
It is difficult to do this heh & fennel justice. It 
was evidently written under a strong impres- 
sion of existing social evils and with an ear- 
nest wish tocorrect them. We readily agree 
with much the author says, and yet he seems 
to us to flounder about in dark places and 
almost never toreach the surface. The reader 
will hardly get any distinct and adequate 
guidance from the volume. The thought is 
teo dislocated, scattered and unqualified. 
FICTION 

The Henchman, by yg Lee Luther. pp. 

376. Macmillan Co. $1.5: 
Under the form of a Socy this is a study of 
political condition in the State of New York. 
Those who know anything about these condi- 
tions will not need to be told from what 
quarter the suggestions for portraiture and 
incident have been taken. The work is pow- 
erfully done and sets before us a condition 
which will sometime be of curious interest 
for the historian. The story is not scamped, 
however, but has a vital interest of its own. 
The contrast between the man of action and 
the man of culture is finely drawn. The pun- 
ishment of sins against the social order is 
a part of the tragedy of the plot. If Mr. 
Lather’s art fails noticeably at any point, it is 
in making fully clear the transition of the 
central character from his original to his final 
position in the story. It is a book which will 
be widely read and suggest thought in regard 
to the conditions of our political life. 


e Lane That Had No Turning, by Gilbert 
Hag pp. 217. Doubleday, age & Co. 


This is a fine edition of one of the author’s 
most brilliant short stories. Besides the 
beautiful head and tail pieces there are a 
number of full page prints. The book is 
tastefully made and bound and is entitled to 
a high place among the gift books of the sea- 
son. Its power of sympathetic understanding 
of the French-speaking people of Canada and 
its dramatic force are wholly worthy of the 
setting 

ken ee | ase hd E. Nesbit. pp. 274. Har 
It would be well for the world if every mar- 
riage were as happy as that of the delight- 
ful couple whose experiences are chronicled 
here! It is a fresh, wholesome story, begin- 
ning instead of ending with the wedding bells. 
The pair decide to live in a country house op- 
portunely bequeathed to them, and their un- 
sophisticated ideas lead them into all sorts of 
laughable adventures before they settle their 
home to their liking. The charm of the book 
lies in their postnuptial love story and in the 
quiet humor with which the tale is told. 

The Diary of a Saint, b Ane Bates. pp. 310. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This is a man’s effort to ieaoodand @ woman’s 
life; to translate into words her loves, her 
religious nature and feelings, her sympathies 


and sorrows. It is an effort to show an Athe-. 


niao’s contempt for orthodox creeds, and his 
conceptions of the twists they make in the 
ideas and consciences of New England cou:- 
try folk. His theology is expressed in the 
statement that “Sin is the proportion be- 
tween deeds and opportunity.” He has the- 
ology on the brain and makes a hideous image 
of it which he pummels in ingenicus ways. 
The story is a curious mixture of attraction 
and repulsion, with a flash of pure joy at the 
last snuffed out by a dismal tragedy. 
F " lay Emery. pp. 87. - 
gap Paves Go. by by oF ry. pp. 87. Double 
A decided smack of the sea pervades these 
racy sketches of ’long shore New England 
characters. While the stories are slight their 
technique is good. They will give an hour’s 
enjoyment and introduce the reader to inter- 
esting characters. 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
. Paul 
502 Reb. patio Eure Uo. $1.60 i ae 
A spirited and dramatic Ras ra the days of 
King Alfred, with pienty of adventure. Well 
told and offerirg the boys an unusually 
graphic imaginative picture of the times. 
Stories of Setaraie. to M. Sexton. pp. 
211. Macmillan Co 
The aim of the writer is “to interest the chil- 
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dren of California in the beautiful land of 
their birth, to unfold to them the life and oc- 
currences of bygone days, and to lead them 
to note and to enjoy their fortunate surround- 
ings.” It tells briefly and in simple language 
the history of the discovery, the Spanish mis- 
sions, the discovery and minirg of gold and 
the building of the first transcontinental rail- 
road; of the fruits, flowers, trees, birds and 
fish ; the California Indians; the beginnings 
and growth of San Francisco and of the 
famous men of the state. It would bea good 
thing for the children of each state to have its 
story made thus familiar to them. 

A Child’s History of Bngiend. by Chas. 

Dickens. pp. 493. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
Two volumes bound in one, with good paper 
and beautifully clear print, making a thick 
but by no means clumsy book, which in its 
gay cover will commend itself to the child’s 
eye. The many illustrations by Patten Wil- 
son are portraits or dramat‘e scenes. Dick- 
ens’s book still holds tie field for children 
because of its animated and vivacious style, 
and will do further good service in this at- 
tractive edition. 

The Last of the Cliffords, oe pies F. Pollard. 

pp. 484. Thomas Nelson. $1. 
Historical fiction for boys ape girls. The 
hero is a boy adopted by the Countess of 
Pembroke, who was the last of the noble 
Clifford family in the north of England. He 
serves in the Thirty Years’ War in Germany 
and on the king’s side in the Civil War in 
England. There are good pictures of castle 
life, and Prince Rupert, the famous Royalist 
partisan leader, is introduced as the hero’s 
close friend. The author contrives to show 
the good qualities of both sides and finally 
marries her Royalist hero to an uncompromis- 
ing Paritan. 


FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


The I Can School, by Eva A. Madden. pp. 
118. T. Y¥. Crowell & Co. 50 cents net 


A bright story of school life, with abundant 
humorous picturing of human nature. It will 
please the little folks, who will recognize a 
fresh and uncenventional view of their own 
world, and it will amuse their elders. An 
unusual book which belongs with the more 
famous Emmy Loa. 

The Child and the Tree, by Bessie K. Ulrich. 

pp. 115. T. Y. Vrowell & Uo. 50 cents net. 
Stories of man’s indebtedness to the trees, 
told simply and with good use of the imagina- 
tion for little childrea. Good food for thought 
and nutriment for the imagination in short 
chapters for consecutive reading aloud. 


Dutton’s Holiday Annual! for 1903 eaites 
and Oey, ay ae cy J. Fuller. pp. 132. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1. 


There is good fe orares of entertainment in 
this book of stories, verse and pictures—es- 
pecially pictures—some in the best style of 
Gernran color printing, others in black and 


* white. The writers are well-known caterers 


to the pleasures of children, and the result is a 
gay and pretty book. 


The Little Giant's ie 
= Fox. pp. 1532. 
net. 


The story of a child’s playmates and neigh- 
bors in a home set among green lawns and 
trees. It is by comparison with birds and ani- 
mals that thechild isthe giant. The incidents 
and descriptions are put in an interesting way 
and would help to introduce little children to 
whom they are read to the outdoor world and 
its inhabitants. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Study of Prose Fiction, by Bliss Perry. 
p. 406. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


So ae is the flood of fiction that is poured 
from the press today that a book which inter- 
estingly discusses “‘the pleasant art of story- 
writing” is to be welcomed. Mr. Perry is 
amply fitted for his task by his experience as 
a writer of fiction, by a taste for the beautiful 
and worthy, trained in his professorship at 
Princeton, and his editorial duties on the 
Atlantic Monthly. The book devotes itself 
to the exposition of the principles of the art 
of fiction. It discusses the characters, the 
plot, the setting, the fiction writer, realism, 
romanticism, the short story, and ends with 
an exceedingly interesting chapter on the 
Present Tendencies of American Fiction. 
The appendix contains very valuable sug- 
gestions for the study of fiction, giving topics 


hbors, by Frances 
age & Co. 40 cents 
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for study and showing how novels are best 
analyzed. The book will repay a eareful 
reading. 


Sun Dials and Roses of Yesterda: 


, by Alice 
= Earle. pp.461. MacmillanCo. $2.50 
net. 


The opening chapter of Mrs. Earle’s elabo- 
rately and beautifully illustrated and enthusi- 
astic volume is devoted to the charm and sen- 
timent of sundials—and this might well be 
adopted as an index to the method of the 
whole book. Not that it lacks scholarly pur- 
pose, for the evidences of study and research 
are written broadly in its pages, but that the 
approach is from the side of sentiment. With 
the sundiais roses are associated, as the 
author says, simply by the process of associat- 
ing two garden delights. There isa mass of 
interesting material which will afford garden 
lovers much pleasure in the reading, while an 
admirably full index places the fund of mate- 
rial from many sources easily at the service 
of the curious investigator. 


Furniture of the Olden Time, by Frances 
=? Morse. pp. 371. Macmillan Co. $3.00 
net. 


A fully illustrated study of old furniture. 
There is an historical introduction followed 
by chapters devoted to the different impor- 
tant creations of the cabinetmaker’s art. 
Many of the pieces described and illustrated 
bave an inherent beauty of design which 
makes them models for all time; others are 
carious and interesting. [¢ isa book which 
will appeal to a widening circle of collectors 
and other interested readers. 

A Bunch of Rope Yarns, by Stanton H. King. 

pp. 163. R.G. Badger, Boston. $1.25. 
Mr. King took his education in the right order 
for making an interesting book about the sea 
and sailors. First he served as boy and man 
on merchant vessels and war ships, then he 
earned an education and now he is the head 
of one of the missions for sailors in Boston. 
He writes entertainingly and gives the reader 
a pleasant sense of acquaintance with himself, 
as well as with the ways and experiences of 
seafaring men. The brief chapters are illu- 
minating as to past and present conditions of 
the sailor’s life. 

The Organ and Its Masters, by Henry C. 
Lahee. pp. 345. L.U. Page & Co. §1.60 net. 
Intended to do for the organ and those who 
have been most successful in composing for 
and playing upon it what the author has at- 
tempted in previous books for pianiste, violin- 
ists and singers. The method is historical 
and biographical. The difficulty of the task 
becomes greater as the necessity of selection 
among modern names is made. The illustra- 
tions are portraits of great musicians and or- 

ganists of the past and the present, 
Practical Wisdom, by Sir Walter Raleigh, 


Francis Osborn, Lord Burleigh and others. pp. 
217. A. WesselsCo. §$1.0v. 


Five parts make up this book of worldly wis- 
dom for young men. It is an interesting con- 
janction of names, the three greatest being 
Raleigh, Lord Burleigh and Sir Matthew 
Hale. They agree remarkably in their esti- 
mate of the right path toward success. All 
need, however, in their estimate of the rela- 
tive value of wealth, to be compared with the 
words and warnings of Jesus to yourg men. 
The Lady’s New Year’s Git, A Sir George 
Savile. DP. “119. A. Wessels Co. §1. 
A prettily made book, containing a pak of 
the letters of counsel of the first Marquis 
of Halifax, then Sir George Savile, to his 
daughter. The book has been often repub- 
lished and will interest general readers more 
perhaps by its seventeenth century opinions, 
than young women of today by its often sen- 
sible counsels about the conduct of life. The 
tone is too superior for the taste of the mod- 
ern independent girl. The book would have 
been better for at least a brief introduction 
sketching the circumstances under which the 
advice was given and the subsequent history 
of its vogue with the public. 
Mind Power ang Privileges, by Albert B. 
Oiston. pp. 406. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.60 net. 
Deals with the subject of mental healing in 
an unprejudiced and scholarly way, along an- 
atomical, physiological, histological and psy- 
chological lines. The studies on Subconscieus 
Mind, Telepathic Suggestion, and Habit are 
scientifically conceived but illustrated within 
the reach of all. Mr. Olston manages to say 
some things about Christian Science never so 
well said before. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on all topics of general 


importance. 


To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 


of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. In selecting these open letters for 
publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and.profit the readers of 


the paper. 
As to Congregational Growth 


Having been making some investigations 
recently along the line of Dr. Anderson’s brief 
article in the last Congregationalist, I was 
the more interested in what he had to say, and 
think there are some other facts which ought 
to be considered in making up a fair judg- 
ment. 

Take all New England. The total increase 
in her population (according to United States 
censuses) from 1880 to 1890 was 17.2 per cent. ; 
from 1890 to 1900, almost exactly 19 per cent. 
These figures differ from Dr. Anderson’s, but 
would make his comparisons more striking. 
But we must remember that from 1880 to 1890 
her native population increased but 10.6 per 
cent., while her foreign population increased 
almost exactly 44 per cent. Also, from 1890 to 
1900 her native population increased but 16.5 
per cent., while her foreign population in- 
creased 26.5 per cent. 

Let us look at Massacbusetts. Her total 
population increased from 1880 to 1890, 25.6 
per cent.; from 1890 to 1900, 25.3 per cent. 
Her native population increased from 1880 to 
1890 but 18 per cent., while her foreign popula- 
tion increased in the same decade, 48.2 per 
cent. From 1890 to 1900 her native popula- 
tion increased but 23.8 per cent., her foreign 
population, 28.8 per cent. 

Now for Boston. Her total population in- 
creased from 1880 to 1890, 23.6 per cent.; 
from 1890 to 1900, 25.1 per cent. (Both per- 
centages differ from Dr. Anderson’s, but are 
from the United States censuses). Her na- 
tive population increased from 1880 to 1890, 17 
per cent., while her foreign population in- 
creased 37.7 per cent. Her native population 
increased from 1890 to 1900, 25.3 per cent,, 
while her foreign population increased but 
246 percent. The true native population, 
however, must be understood in the light of 
the figures for population of foreign parent- 
age. Out of Boston’s total population, 72.2 
per cent. is of foreign parentage. 

Suppose we take one of the smaller cities 
of the state, Haverhill. She has a total popu- 
lation of 37,175. Of that total, 8,530 are for- 
eign born, and 18,165, or almost half, are of 
foreign parentage. Yet Haverhill has the 
smallest proportion of foreigners and persons 
of foreign parentage of the twenty cities of 
the state having a population of 25,000 or 
over. 

The larger proportion of the foreign popula- 
tior, and persons of foreign parentage, in the 
state is of two nationalities, Irish and French, 
both thoroughly Romanist, and both almost 
inaccessible to Protestantism. Another Jarge 
part of our recent immigrant population is 
from the eastern provinces of the Dominion, 
and is largely Baptist, Chureh of. England 
and Presbyterian in affiliation. Much has 
been said lately of the growth of Episcopacy 
in Massachusetts. Something might also be 
said of the growth of Presbyterianism. 

Haverhill, Mass. CALVIN M. CLARK. 





While the errors which have been revealed 
through the more recent figures of Rev. Mr. 
Clark are to be regretted and might have been 
avoided, nevertheless Mr. Clark’s figures make 
more striking still. the conclusion that Con- 
gregationalism as compared with population 
is hardly holding itsown. We were not giv- 
ing special attention to the foreign popula- 
tion, but simply asking ourselves if through 
an earnest evangelism we were doing any 
great work among the forcigners. Some 


churches can tell interesting stories of having 
received into membership men of otber faiths 
as well as countries. Figures may not show 


very much in single years, but by decades we 
may see whether “our gospel’’ suits the pop- 


ulation generally or not. 
ASHER ANDERSON. 


American Churches for Foreigners 


Among the Bits from New Books in a 
recent issue of The. Congregationalist is an 
excerpt from Mrs. Betts’s Leaven in a Great 
City, entitled Immigrant Loneliness. The 
author pictures the life of isolation led by a 
German grandmother surrounded by a troop 
of children in the home of a daughter, shut 
out from fellowship with them and from the 
world outside because she had not learned 
the English tongue. The author says that 
“hundreds of women like this one sit in homes 
in New York in which they have no part, 
barred out by the fact that they speak a for- 
eign tongue.” From these premises she de- 
duces a remarkable conclusion in the con- 
demnation of the work of Christian churches 
‘maintaining distinctive church services in a 
foreign tongue. In so far as the churches 
have done this they have been an obstruction 
to good citizenship.”’ «+, ; 

Permit me to express,my positive dissent 
from this conclusion. Only consider what 
the author cited really means. These hun- 
dreds of women in New York and thousands 
of other people all over this land should be 
denied even the last privilége remaining to 
them in their exile, that of hearing the gospel 
in their own tongue. She shows that neither 
children nor grandchildren prefer the mother 
tongue to the language of their new country, 
so that the argument is not against the per- 
petuation of the foreign tongue among us 
here. But for the sake of good citizenship 
this old mother, who was busy in her younger 
years with the cares of a family of eight chil- 
dren, should have been compelled to learn the 
English language even by’ denying her the 
privileges of the sanctuary *in any other 
tongue. The fact is really this, that Ameri- 
can churches are already being organized by 
foreign-speaking missionaries, and those now 
employing foreign languages in their services 
have already begun to change this into Eng- 
lish, so that when the time shall come to the 
Germans and Scandinavians, as it -has come 
to the Welsh and others in’’Pennsylvania, 
that immigration of their'pedple shall cease 
and immigrant loneliness shall be a thing of 
the past, then the churches now: using foreign 
languages will have done their work for the 
exiles among their people and--will take up 
the work of Christ under new conditions in 
another tongue with the strength and expe- 
rience growing out of the years of previous 
service. .(Pror.) R.. A. JERNBERG. 

Chicago TheologicahGémivary. ¢ 


; 
} 





> foes “anes f 
A year book with Scriptural quotations for 


- each day in the year has met with disaster at 


Constantinople at the hands of the censors. 
Quotations considered so dangerous and det- 
rimental to the peace“of the’empire as: “ Re- 
sist the devil and he will flee from you;” 
“* Little children, let us love one another ;” 
“Be not weary in well doing ; ” “For we 
have not an high priest ch cannot be 
touched with the feelings “our infirmities,” 
were the cause of this drastic agtion. The 
phrase, “I, therefore, the prisoner in the 
Lord, beseech you to walk worthily,” ete., 
was regarded as rebellious, and the “old 
man” whom Christians were exhorted to put 
off was interpreted as referring to the sultan 
himself and to contain therefore the seeds of 
rank revolution. 








Matinskiod 


Baby’s future happiness 
depends on present 


nourishment. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 








Testing and trying 
means trusting and buying. 


ELE TRO 
SILICON 


ILICO 


Never disappoints, Its claim is perfection 
as a silver cleaner, and as such it is acknow- 
ledged by 3 generations of housekeepers. 

The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. 
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HRISTMAS 


axpy.. BOXCS 


Half pound sizes sian eels $1.15 and 
$1.50 per {00, according to shape and 
style.. All beautifully fithographed 
and very ornamental. Fancy Shapes, 
Automobiles, Desks, Chimneys, Bells, 
Clocks, etc., all the way up to $2.00 
per $00. Send for descriptive illustrated 
citcular. Boxes resembling Bricks for 
making fireplaces, etc. $1.00 per 100. 
Delivery, 35 cts. per {00 extra in 
each case. Ordes early from 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 
Boston and Chicago 











BEAUTY 
and STYLE 


THE DUCHESSE GLOVE 


Worn by the best dressed ladies of America. 
Thousands wear no other. 


Price, with Clasps, $1.50; Buttons or Lace, $1.75 


Sent everywhere by mail. Postage, 2 cts. pair 


CHANDLER & CO., Winter St., Boston 
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The Annie Laurie Mine 
(Continued from page 939.) 


always have supposed so. But that inci- 
dent had recently occurred, big with 
meanings; and how little this strenuous 
man was. at peace within himself, not- 
withstanding his outwardly confident de- 
bate with John Hope,—even as John 
Hope had until lately been little at 
peace,—events swiftly culminating will 


disclose. 
[To be continued.) 


Chapter II, entitled John Hope, We.ver’s 
Son, of Fall River, will appear next week. 





The Art of Giving 


One of the stupidest mistakes in life is 
that of supposing what we call the “‘ne- 
cessities of life’”’ are the only necessary 
things. . . . Food, fuel, shelter, blankets, 
coal and clothing of the strictly necessary 
type, the great majority of mankind must 
arrive at, do arrive at, by one means or 
another. But boys and girls, men and 
women all about us, suffer and starve 
for the theater ticket, the book, the bicy- 
cle, the bit of finery, at which they can 
never arrive unaided, but the possession 
of which makes easy and possible the 
struggle for all the rest.... 

Particularly in the young. this healthy 
craving for the beautiful cries out ; and 
if one never has what one craves, it gets 
to hold a disproportionate value. The 
child who is never allowed a ribbon makes 
herself ridiculous as a woman by her love 
of ribbons, and the young girl, or boy, 
forever crossed in longing for some bit of 
brightness, will almost surely pay too 
dear for it some day. Not always have 
these passionately desiring young things 
the right to gratify a craving, however 
innocent in itself, but at Christmas and 
on all the tender anniversaries of the 
year people-may give and people may re- 
ceive the ribbons and trinkets of life, 
which shall decorate its dreariness and 
beautify its bareness for another twelve- 
month. How fine an art it comes to be, 
this art of giving ! 

It follows that one of its fundamental 
rules should be: To those who lack ne- 
cessities give luxuries. . . . 

It carries with it as a corollary: To 
those who have all the luxuries of life 
give the only luxury remaining, some- 
thing simple. 

Quite the most graceful gifts I ever knew 
of were those given on an occasion by four 
little Italian boys, sons of fishermen in a 
fishing village. They were shabby little 
fellows, motherless every one. Ten to 
twelve years had passed them by, and to 
vary their monotonous diet of ‘‘ funghi” 
picked from the woods, or chestnuts in 
their season, they sang in the streets for 
coppers. They had remarkably beauti- 
ful faces and voices, to which the weak- 
minded foreigner succumbed, and the ex- 
cellence of their manners was a forever 
new miracle. 

On the last evening of our stay, caps 
in hand and with rosier cheeks than ever, 
appeared our four all smiles-:and embar- 
rassment, but graceful in it as God has 
given them to be.. With a few poetic words 
of thanks for favors received they pre- 
sented us, one by one, our gifts. 

The fortunate Signora—I was that fortu- 
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nate Signora—received hers first. And 
the Signora’s offering was this: a spray 
of lemon, chosen with the nicest eye, and 
bearing on its slender stalk perfect green 
leaves and three delicate lemons of palest 
yellow, as lovely a thing as ever blossomed 
from a poet’s mind. They had brought it 
for its ‘‘ bellezza”’ (beauty) said these rag- 
amufiins of the sea ! 

The child of the family, being a woman- 
child, was next with ceremonial grace en- 
dowed with two magnificent pine-cones, 
not the common pine-cones of the com_ 
mon pines which grew at hand in near-by 
groves—not so | pine-cones from the great 
conifers of ‘“‘ purple Apennine,” which it 
had cost these princely givers a whole 
day’s walk and climb to gather. The pine- 
cone has an ancient Etrurian significance, 
which the peasants themselves have lost 
sight of, but they still use the symbol not 
only at the Nativity, but they carve it on 
the railings of their graves. Side by side 
with this poetic gift was laid another, in 
sweet concession to the common child- 
hood of them all, a long braided loaf of 
sweetened bread made by one of the boys’ 
fathers who had formerly been the village 
baker. 

Then, with a renewal of blushes and 
charming smiles, was brought forward 
the chef-d’ceuvre of the occasion. ‘Since 
the Signore is a painter,’ they explained, 
‘we have thought it most fitting to paint 
a picture for him, which we pray him to 
accept, making allowance for its little 
beauty, because we have not been able to 
afford so bright colors as we should fain 
have used.” 

The picture, a landscape. with figures 
painted on a square of cardboard, and as- 
tonishingly, pathetically good, still adorns 
the Signore’s home, having traversed 
some eight thousand miles already. The 
pine-cones still breathe of Apennine ; the 
lemon spray, alas, it was impossible to 
keep except in memory. 

We have. had many costly gifts in our 
day, and many delicately chosen, but the 
pine-cones ‘and the lemon spray and the 
little home-made picture somehow stand 
apart in our minds for pure native grace. 
The miles those little boys walked, the 
hours they toiled, the intrinsic loveliness 
of the gifts they brought us, and their ex- 
trinsic freedom from the money-taint, all 
this has been.qn.abiding Christmas mem- 
ory with us ever since and molded many 
an offering of:our own —Grace Ellery 
Channing, in The Criterion. 
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Education 


Increase of betting on football especially 
had become so marked at the University of 
Michigan that the faculty senate has fixed 
suspension from college as the penalty for 
betting by students on all university athictic 
contests. 

The vacancy at Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Canada, caused by the death of Principal 
Grant, D. D., who was probably Cani«la’s 
greatest educator has just been filled b) the 
app?intment of Rev. D. M. Gordon, 1) D., 
of Halifax, N. S., to the position. Dr. (+r- 
don’s record as a scholar and teacher has b2en 
exceptionally brilliant. 

Owing to the fact that in the meuntain 
counties of Kentucky the public schools hold 
sessions only from July 1 to Dee. 1, the attend- 
ance at Berea College is less in fall than in 
the early months of the year. Nevertheless 
the entering class this autumn contained 
sixty-five more pupils than last year. The 
total number enrolled in 1901 was 900. 





Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


E are offering for a few 
weeks exceptiona! val- 

ues in Suits, Skirts 

and Cloaks, made to. order 
from bran-new materials, at 
one-third less than the reg- 
a A rices. These fabrics are 
le for Winter and early 
Spring g wear, and as this spe- 
1 Sale will last for a short 
time only, you must act 
















quick] you wish to take 
advantage of it. Nearly «it 
of our les and materials 


are included in this Sule. 
Note these reductiovs: 


Tailor-[lade Suits; former 
“eX $10, reduced to 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 — reduced to 


Skirts, made of all- 
wool materials; 
former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 
Costumes of Black Velvet Cords and 7 ta : 
former price $17, reduced to $11.3 
$19 Costumes reduced to $12. m% 
Attractive Coats, — $10, reduced to 


$15 Monte Carlo Coats, reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day and Walking Skirts, former price 
$6, reduced to $4. 


$7.50 Skirts reduced io Ly 
Reduced Prices on Rainy-Da: 7 oe 
Traveling Suits, a Etc, 
We are also closing out a number of Sample 
garments at one-half of regular prices. 
Write for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain 
pana a wall get thom Pres by return mail. If othe 
ent’ which we make you does not 'y, send it 
Crean and we will refund your money. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Letters from the Far West 


EAR CORNERERS: We MvsT re- 
D duce the pile of letters in our 
Drawer, before the year closes, 
even if we have to condense someof them 
alittle. Do you notice how many of them 
tell about holiday experiences, although 
winter has nowcome? This shows how 
bright a spot the summer vacation is all 
through the year, even though it may 
have been a short and simple one. I 
think we will begin with the very westest 
part of the country, and come east. The 
first is from the Oregon girl who took 
the first prize for vacation letters. 


Dear Mr. Martin: On the day The Congre- 
gationalist comes I hurried to the post-office 
the firat hour I had no class, to read the de- 
cision. Imagine my surprise and pleasure! 

. In printing my letter an incorrect impres- 
sion was given. I sp ke of trees 200 feet high 
growing upon old cedar logs, and the logs still 
sound. What I meant was: that-the fallen 
logs on which they had grown were still solid. 
The seed must have fallen on the moss of the 
fallen trees and had been probably growing 
for hundreds of years. It was marvelous, but 
the cedar is one of the most durable of trees. 

Forest Grove, Ore. FRANCEs C. 


That is a correction worth making—but 
how could D. F. have made such a mis- 
take | 


Dear Mr. Martin: I epjoy reading the let- 
ters in the Corner very much, and would like 
to put in a word withthe others. We took our 
vacation at Lake Tahde. The water is very 
blue and very cold too. The-.ride on it is 
twenty three miles long. I live in Los An- 
geles where the flowers blossom all the year 
round. There is no snow in Los Angeles, al- 
though we often see it on the mountains. I 
am nine years old. I spoke this piece on 
Thanksgiving: 

You’ve thanked for fruits and summer bowers, 

For grasses, trees and lovely flowers, 

From grand magnolia to the thistle— 

I’m thankful ’cause I’ve learned to whistle ! ! 


Then I whistled Yankee Doodle. Good By. 
Los Angeles, Cal. FRANELIN S. 


I wish you had put that Thanksgiving 
whistle into a phonograph and sent it east 
—I am sure it would have sounded better 
than some of the squeaking, squawking 
noises that come out of these ridiculous 
graphophones ! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you for the 
membership you sent me. I shall be very 
pleased to write and receive letters from you. 
I would like very much to talk with you. We 


-took-a trip to-Bear Lake country. There 


were eight in the party, with two very small 
Indian ponies. The scenery was beautiful. 
We shot four ducks the first day out. We- 
spent the first night on the floor of the stage- 
driver’s house. The next night we pitched 
our tent by the lake. The next day we shot 
two chickens. [Prairie chickens?—D. F.)} 
We spent a day and two nights at Fishhaven, 
going out boating and going in bathing. We 
reached home in two days. I will send you 
some shells from Bear Lake, and some salt 
from Salt Lake for the Corner Cabinet. 
Ogden, Utah. RAtpsH E. 


Can Ralph tell us why Salt Lake, away 
out there in the middle of the continent, 
is salt? 

Dear Mr. Martin: I was ever so glad to get 
the letter and the certificate, and to know 
that I was a Cornerer. You asked me about 
Anadarko. It is an Indian name, and there 
are Indians all around here. They go past 
our house every day, dressed in blankets of 
all colors—especiaily red. They carry their 
babies on their backs—the women do—the 
men hever carry anything. Some of them 


live in grass houses, made like a wigwam, 
only larger, and real strong and tight. Not 
long ago a drove of cattle went by our house. 
There were over 900 in the herd, and it took 
them nearly an hour to pass. 

I will send you some pictures sometinie, so 
you can see how it looks away out West here. 
If you will just come out here and visit » 
we would have a big time. My papa cam 
from Iowa—he {s an old soldier, fought in the 
4th Iowa, and is a captain. Mamma came 
from Ohio, atid I expect you know her uncle, 
Mr. ——, in Boston. 0, I almost forgot to tell 
you about how they celebrate Christmas here. 
Instead of going skating Or coasting they fire 
off firecrackers and torpedoes and all sorts of 
fireworks. It seemed so queer to me. With 
love from your little friend, 

Anadarko, Okl. WILLARD C. 


The fireworks which please us best 
while I write this morning, with mercury 
at 20° below zero, are made of anthracite 
coal or any other kind we can get, and 
are “fired off” down cellar! Do you 
have coal in Oklahoma? 


FROM A COLLEGE BOY TO HIS SISTER 


The sister is the one that senda it to 
the Corner—not the boy—because, she 
says: 

I thought you would like to read it, as he is 
a Cornerer. He does not know that I am 
sending it to you. I have begun the Corner 
Scrap-Book. We have a church fair tomor- 


row and I am to be a waiter on ice cream. 
EpNA,. 


Better serve it hot, Edna! Our Corner 
boy is in a state agricultural and meehan- 
ical college—I will not tell you in what 
state, only that it is just as far as it can 
be from Oregon or California. 


Dear Edna: I was very glad to hear from 
you. I was also glad to hear from Teddy, 
and to know that he is enjoying himself. Tell 
him to write when he gets time. [I remember 
that “‘Teddy Roosevelt” is Edna’s cat.] Per- 
haps you would like to knéw how we tell how 
many eggs a hen lays in a year. The hen 
goes into a box through a door which shuts 
her in, and she can’t get out until some one 
comes and lets her out. Each hen has on her 
leg a little tag with a number on it, and the 
man looks at the tag and then gives her credit 
for laying one egg. If the hens do not lay 100 
eggs a year they get their heads chopped off, 
so I guess they try pretty bard. 

There are lots of pigs, black and white, on 
the college farm, and there is also a flock of 
Angora goats with wool like the white muff 
you once had. They are awful funny look- 
ing, and I wish you could see them. There 
are lots of cows and a big flock of sheep, I 
must close now, as it is time to go to Christian 
Endeavor. We have C. E. here at 630. Tell 
Teddy not to eat too much catnip, it might 
give him the stomach ache, and then he would 
have to be put to bed with a hot water bottle 
at his feet. From your little brother 

HAROLD. 
. This is me going to school : 


te 


Won’t this ‘‘little brother,’ who I pre- 
sume is really a big brother, be surprised 
to see his letter, including his pen-and- 
ink illustration, in print? That’s funny 
about the exact account kept with each 
hen, but I should think that some ingen- 
ious student would invent a method by 
which Biddy could pass out through a 
turnstile and register her egg, as the pas- 
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sengers are registered going out of the 
subway stations. Or, why could she not 
be taught to pick out a card, like Jim 
Key, with her name or number on it, 
which the attendant, when he heard her 
cackle, could take at the gate? What an 
incentive to the hen’s faithful attention 
to duty that she will lose her head if she 
fails! If that boy has any more similar 
information about practical work in his 
university he would better write the Cor- 
ner direct. ‘é 


For the Old Folks 


“*HIEROGLYPHICK BIBLE” 


Here are two letters which have been 
on the waiting list a long time. Pilgrim 
week is a good time to print them. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The New England Mag- 


azine [ November, 1901] has had an article men- 
tioning a hieroglyphic Bible printed in 1788. 


*E-had one of fliese books when I was a child. 


It was amusing to me then, and I would like 
to know if there are any of those books in ex- 
istence now. 

Amesbury, Mass. M. E. M. 

There is one of them in existence now, 
for it lies before me. It is not mine, foron 
the fly-leaf is inscribed, in plainest, black- 
est handwriting, ‘‘Olly Dow’s Property, 
Sept. 7, 1793.” This is the exact title : 

A Curious Hieroglyphick Bible; or, Select 
Passages in the Old and New Testaments, 
represented with herp # 
the Amusement of Youth: ned bie 
to familiarize tender Age, Bon @ pleasing 
diverting Manner, with early Ideas of re 
Holy Scriptures. ..... [liustrated with nearly 
Five Hundred CUTS. The First Worcester 
Edition. Printed at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, by Isafah Thomas, and sold, Wholesale 
— etal, at his Bookstore. MDCCLXXX- 

The Embiematical Figures are certainly 
very pleasing and diverting now! LKach 
page contains a sentence from the Bible, 
with pictorial substitutes for some of the 
words, for instance: 

Noah sent forth a Dove out of the Ark that 
came to him again in the Evening with an 
Olive Leaf that she had plackt, and brought 
it in her Mouth. 

The italicized words are in place of the 
rudest kind of woodcuts. In 3 John 4, 
**T have no greater Joy than to hear that 
my children walk in Truth,” a trio of 
bareheaded, barefooted urchins are hold- 
ing each other’s hands, as though start- 
ing forarun. Thechildren obeying their 
parents in Col. 3: 20 is a quaint showing 
of how the Old Folks and the little folks 
looked in the old time. We live in a 
different world—tender Age is familiar- 
ized with Ideas of the Holy Scriptures 
now in a-far better way than that! 

Dear Mr. Martin: Another of your older 

comes forward with a question. I 


have in my possession a little paper. 
book that was given to my mother when she 
was a young girl. It has no date on it, and I 


. am very anxious to find out the year in which 


it was published. Its title is as follows: “A 
new Hieroglyphic Bible, with 400 cuts. Mun- 
roe and Francis, Boston.” I often wonder if 
there are many copies in existence, and if the 
next generation found it as fascinating as I 
did in my gitlish days. 

Lowell, Mass. M. A. M. 


I do not remember this book, but 
some of you O. F.’s will. 


Mes MESES) 
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of Testimony“ 


I. The Midnight Testimony in the Macedonian Prison 


By PRoF. 


1. The witnésses in prison. Paul as a 
stranger systematically propagating reli- 
gious ideas had alWays to contend with the 
suspicion that he was introducing a new 
religion ; and in acivilization in which the 
government licensed religions this might 
at any time make hi politically offensive. 
The fact that his principal idea was the 
Messiahship of Jesus was a still more sus- 
picious cir¢umstance. It was always easy 
to say that he was preaching “ another 
emperor” than Cxsar [Acts 17: 7]. The 
owners of the slave girl in Philippi, an- 
gered because he had ruined their business, 
tried to fan this ever smoldering suspicion 
into a flameof hate. In addition to all this 
they rang out the old anti-Semite cry in 
the market [vs. 19-21], a cry all the more 
popularjuat nowin.this Roman “colonia” 
becauseof the anti Semitic excitement in 
the-mothér city [Acts 18:2]. There fol- 
lowed such a frenzy of Eastern rage in the 
market place that the magistrates at once 
ordered two of the four strangers stripped, 
whipped abd imprisoned. In the furor 
no attention was paid to their assertion 
of Roman Citizenship. And so the day 
closed. Paul’s young associate, Timothy, 
with his sympathetic Greco-Jewish tem- 
perament [Acts 16:1, 2], doubtless mani- 
fested in the evening meeting of the 
“‘ brethren” that intense filial solicitude 
that made these Philipplan Christians un- 
derstand what Paul meant when he later 
wrote to them, ‘‘Ye know the proof of 
bim,.that,as a child serveth a father, so 
he served me-in the furtherance of the 
gospel” (Phil. 2:22]. Luke the physician 
‘was probably longing to bring his medical 
aid to the alleviation of the sufferings of 
the two prisoners. 

2. But though the two chief witnesses 
were in the inner prison the testimony was 
not bound. The whole situation was in: 
stinct with theSpiritof God. He touched 
the spirits of the witnesses in the dark- 
hess and they responded with hymns and 
prayers which kept the other prisoners 
in wakeful amazement. Paul spoke out 
of his own experience when he wrote 
a few months later: ‘Rejoice alway. 
Pray without ceasing. In everything give 
thanks ”’ [1 Thess. 5: 17, 18]. God had su- 
perintended the slowly gathering forces 
of nature that they might be providen- 
tially ready for this emergency in the his- 
tory of testimony. In an instant the 
great earthquake so loosened the bolts 
and staples as to release all the prisoners. 
(On the possibility of this in the structure 
of the modern Turkish prison see Ram- 
say’sSt. Paul: The Traveler. pp. 220, 221). 

This was a crisis in the life of the cen- 
turion in charge of the prison. Doubt- 
less he never ceased to be grateful that he 
was kept that night from laying his dead 
body in despair upon what he afterward 
realized was the very threshold of eternal 
life. That which affected him most power- 
fully was the unexpected kindness of the 
witnesses. The other prisoners would 
have been glad enough to have him kill 
himself and leave them-free to escape ; 
but Pau), with the swift humanitarian 
instinct of the true disciple of Jesus, 


tae OT ean School Lesson, January 4, 
1903. Acts 1 “i zs 
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stopped the uplifted hand and the glitter- 
ing dagger with a “great cry.’”’ As soon 
as thé centurion had secured the other 
prisoners (80 the Bezan codex reads) he 
salaamed before his two friends, brought 
them out aiid asked them the great ques- 
tion, “‘What shall I do to be saved?” 
He seems to havé been familiar with the 
message which they had been preaching 
in the city, and which the unfortunate 
slave girl had*so thoroughly advertised 
[Acts 16: 17, 18], although v. 34 indi- 
cates that he had had no previous con- 
nection with the Jewish synagogue. The 
question meant to him, therefore, ‘‘ What 
shall I do to be saved from the impending 
judgment which you have been preach- 
ing?’ The instant reply of the witnesses 
was, ‘Believe in Jesus as Lord.” To 
“believe in” a person is to believe him to 
be what he represents himself to be and 
to treat him accordingly. In this case it 
was to believe that Jesus was the Messi- 
anic “Lord” he was represented to be 
and to treat him as such, namely, to ac- 
cept his lordship in instant surrender. 
The acceptance of the lordship of Jesus 
was the one test of discipleship in the 
apostolic days, when the later and more 
technical doctrinal tests had not yet beén 
devised [Cf. 1 Cor. 12: 3; Rom. 10: 9, R. V:]. 
This acceptance of the lordship of Jesus at 
once necessitated a repentance of wrong- 
doing, symbolized by baptism in prepara- 


tion for his impending judgment, and the | 


beginning of the life of honesty and love 
80 strenuously urged in Paul’s letters. 

As soon as there was opportunity Paul 
and Silas presented to the centurion and 
his family some more adequate account 
of Jesus.and the results of accepting his 
lordship, as is indicated by the statement 
that they ‘‘spake the word of the Lord 
unté him with all that were in his house”’ 
(Cf. 1 Cor. 15: 1-11]. “After the man and 
his family had accepted the lordship of 
Jesus they found themselves filled with 
a new joy [v. 34], which Paul doubtless 
attributed to the Spirit of God. Then 
they began at once the disciple’s life of 
practical kindness; washed the wounds 
of the witnesses and served food, that 
was, perhaps, not merely a breakfast re- 
freshing to the two men weakened by 
their public whipping, but that may have 
been a kind of eucharistic love feast. 

3. The largeness of opportunity where 
there was apparently only limitation. Op- 
portunities are exceedingly deceptive in 
appearance. The apparent limitation is 
often a great opportunity. Here were 
two men in a most unpromising situa- 
tion. They might well have sat in the 
midnight darkness groaning in gloomy 
bitterness of spirit; but though they 
were so tightly bound they could still 
sing and pray, and God made it to be 
their hour of power. It cannot be said 
too often—there is always some one who 
needs to realize it: to the soul in joyful 
league with God the time of apparent limi- 
tation may be the hour of greatest oppor- 
tunity. 

4, The secret of Paul’s joy in the midst 
of suffering was the glad consciousness 
that by such experiences he was becom- 
ing constantly better acquainted with 
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his Lord. The ambition of Paul’s life 
was to experience a déepening acquaint- 
ance with the One who had met him on 
the Damascus road; as he expréssed it 
to these same Philippians, “to know 
him and the fellowship of his suffer- 


ings.” 





Two Sonnets from the Hebrew 


Il. THE PREPARATION 

“ And he said, [ will not destroy it for the ten’s sake.” 
Look back and sée this brooding tenderness! 
Ye wait till Bethlehem ? Nay then, not I! 
Under the law doth Israel ever sigh ? 
Is there ho merey till the great redress 
See now, amid the nameless wickedness 
Love dreadeth lest one soul of his should die, 
Spareth and faltereth and passeth by, 
Soft’ning the law to ease a son’s distress. 


Shall not the judge of all the earth do right ? 

Ay, child, and more! thou hast not learned to spell 
Love’s first great letter: centuries of pain 

Still leave him terrible in thy scared sight 

Who quencheth with his tears the fires of hell, 

And yearneth o’er the cities of the Plain! 


Il. THE INCARNATION 

“ Yea, they may forget, yet will 1 not forget thee!” 
“Speak thou for us: with God we will not speak!” 
Ye will have prophet, yea, and Saviour too, 
And saint and creed and priest to worship through, 
Whereat Love smiles and gives them, ye being 

weak. 

And most ye clutch at her, that Virgin meek 
With eradling arms: ah, child of Love, but who 
Curved her soft breast, and taught the dove to coo, 
And sent the shepherd forth the lamb to seek ? 


Surely great wings are wrapped around our world! 

And the one pulse that in us ebbs and flows 

Leaps at her name, for she has understood : 

In our hearts’ lowest leaves her love is curled ; 

Unshrined, she yet hath comfort for all woes, 

If not God’s mother, still God’s motherhood! 

—Josephine Dodge Daskam, in the December At 
lantic. 


Growing a Grandmother 


He was a wee little man, only three years 
old, but brave, courageous and uncomplain- 
ing—more so than any one knew, for, though 
only a baby, he had his trials, says the New 
York Times. The family had gone to a 
new country in the far West. It was a very 
new country, very different from the city in 
the East, where they had left many friends, 
rélatives and, nearest of all, a dear old grand- 
mother. The mamma was so busy in her 
new home that she had little time to devote to 
the babies, except to see that they were kept 
clean and well fed. So the little ones were 
lonesome sometimes, as mamnta found out 
one day in a way that brought the tears to 
her eyes. 

The little three-year old had been very busy 
and quiet, making a big hole in the ground 
with such earnestness that, fearing the little 
fellow was planning mischief, she went to 
see. The hole was completed when she 
reached the spot, and in it had been placed 
something that she took out and examined 
with wondering curiosity. It was the strang- 
est thing to go into a hole in the ground—an 
old daguerreotype, a picture of the dear grand- 
mamma at home. 

“Why, baby,” exclaimed mamma, “ what 
are you doing with this?” 

“T fought,” said the little man, with a quiv- 
ering lip and all the pent-up loneliness of 
homesickness in his voice as he tried to ex- 
plain—“ I fought, maybe, if I planted it, anoz- 
zer grandma would grow.” 








The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Dec. 21-27. How Love Came. Luke 
2: 1-20; Gal. 4: 1-7; Isa. 61: 1-11; Ps. 72: 1-19. 
The fullness oftime. The message of peace. The 

Son of God delivering from sin. 

{For prayer meeting editorial see page 930.] 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


In and Around New York 


Freed by Fire 

The congregation of the Mount Vernon 
Heights Church, Mount Vernon, had a 
thanksgiving service the last Sunday in No- 
vember, in which tangible cause for praise 
was found in the burning of the mortgage 
which has rested on the property for five 
years. Addresses were made by men who 
have been identified with the church since 
its organization, and the struggle to secure a 
site and building was recounted. It was sug- 
gested that, now the church is out of debt, 
effort should be begun for a larger building. 
Mount Vernon Heights is ina growing section 
and there should be a bright futare for the 
church now so well established. Rev. R. J. 
Goddard is pastor. 


Central’s Abundant Sheaves 

A strong impetus was given the work of 
this church by the coming of Dr. Cadman 
eighteen months ago. Since then 380 mem- 
bers have been received, including as many 
as twenty professional men. Seventy-four 
came at the last communion. Of these the 
oldest, on confession, is seventy-five and the 
youngest fourteen. Central’s bene» lences 
reached $26,000 the past year, an advance of 
$6,000 over the previous one. 


Bethany’s Progress . 
Bethany Church continues its advance un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Cox. Ten new mem- 
bers were received to fellowship on confession 
last Sunday, making a total of thirty-five ad- 
ditions for the year, an excellent showing for 


a church with a membership of only about 
100. - , 
Fire Chaplains for Brooklyn 

Brooklyn has followed the example of 
Manhattan and appointed two chaplains for 
its fire department. Rev. H. A. Handel, an 
Episcopal minister who recently settled in 
Brooklyn, and Rev. Thomas F. McGronen, 
rector of St. Anne’s Roman Catholic Church, 
are the new appointees and serve without 
remuneration. In Manhattan the chaplains 
have proved a successful feature of municipal 
life. They attend all large fires, ministering 
te those injured, whether members of the de- 
partment or not. Cc. N. A. 
Expansion at Bedford Park 

This church is near the entrance to New 
York’s Botanical Gardens. Under the leader- 
ship of its vigorous pastor, Rev. J. W. Cool, 
in less than a year it has increased its mem- 
bership 300 per cent., and has three-fourths of 
its roll serving on committees and devoting 
from one to ten hours a week to its welfare. 
On Dec. 2 it dedicated a new building, 85x 35 
feet in size, and costing, with lot, $8,800, to 
be used as a lyceum, for a Sunday school 
assembly hall, classes in physical culture, 
lectures and entertainments. The church has 
a bonded indebtedness of $13,000, bearing in- 
terest at five per cent. At the dedication 
service, after an inspiring address by Dr. S. 
Parkes Cadman, a stiin was raised sufficient 
to pay five years’ interest on the debt. The 
income of the church has doubled in the last 
eight months. F. B. M. 





In and Around Chicago 


Oberlin’s New President 

There is universal satisfaction in the cir- 
cles most deeply interested in Oberlin in the 
choice of Dr. Henry C. King as president. 
People here believe that he is a worthy and 
able successor of such men as Finney, Fair- 
child and Barrows, and that he comes to the 
institution at a time when its policy needs the 
shaping which he will be sure to give it. It is 
fortunate that even before his inauguration, 
as if to testify the public approval of his 
choice, a gift should be announced from an 
unknown benefacter of $50,000 toward a sec- 
ond endowment fund of half a million. Ober- 
lin needs the money and, without doubt, will 
get it. It is especially fortunate that this 
gift is made at this time, for it emphasizes the 
fact, which some institutions seem to have 
overlooked, that the prime need of our col- 
leges is an educator rather than a man of 
affairs to preside over them, and that the best 
way to secure the right man for an institution 
is to take him from among those who know 
it best and have served it efficiently. 


Special Services 

Last winter Dr. Bartlett of First Church 
succeeded in greatly increasing his evening 
audiences by arranging what he called ca- 
thedral services. They are helpful and pop- 
ular. The sermon still holds the prominent 
place, and Dr. Bartlett preaches on topics of 
universal interest, which give abundant room 
for emphasis on the gospel message. Last 
Sunday evening he preached to the teachers 
of the public schools, to members of the 
board of education and to others directly 
interested in the instruction which children 
are receiving. Dr. Bartlett made it clear that 
the power of the teacher is just what the 
teacher himself seeks to make it. 


Inspiration of the Scriptures 

Rev. William Evans, pastor of Rogers Park 
Church and an instructor in the Moody Bible 
Institute, read a paper on Inspiration at the 
Ministers’ Meeting, Dec. 8, which cost him, 
he admitted, a year’s work. The paper was 


. Clear, terse, thorough. The conclusions were 


conservative, for the most part in agreement 
with those formerly held by nearly all evan- 
gelical Christians. The foundation of his 
argument was in the claim the Scriptures 
make for themselves, and especially the 
claims put forth in the New Testament in 
2 Tim. 3: 16, “ All Seripture is given by in- 
spiration of God,” the authorized translation 
being accepted rather than that of the Re- 
vised Version, and in 2 Peter 1: 22, “Holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” Mr. Evans took account of 
modern theories but rejected nearly all of 
them as failing to explain the facts. While 
insisting that some of the words of Scripture 
come directly from God, he still held that in- 
spiration was personal,:and left room for the 
expression of the peculiarities of individual 
writers. Thetime spent upon it was appre- 
ciated and the ability ofthe writer univer- 
sally acknowledged. But some felt that even 
this modern conservative theory needs rather 
more support than a brief half hour per- 
mitted it to receive. Nor was the fact over- 
looked that the two texts upon which most 
reliance was placed were taken from epistles 
whose authorship and even canonicity have 
been questioned. 


Thursday Lectures 

Following a suggestion of Rev. Campbell 
Morgan, the First Methodist Church, which is 
in the heart of the city, has arranged for a 
course of lectures or sermons Thursday noons 
through the winter... Thecourse was inaugu- 
rated by Dr. Gunsaulugiand the audience 
room was crowded to overflowing.. This was 
followed by Rev. Dr. A, ©. Dixon of New 
York, who will speak again next week. The 
policy is to have the strongest men in the 
country give their best thought on religious 
subjects and in such a way as to attract the 
attention of business men. Mr. Morgan felt 
when here that such a service would succeed 
and could not fail to be helpful. There is 
often a good audience in the lecture-room of 
the Y. M. C. A. every day at the noon meet- 
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ing, and one equally large and perhaps even 
more enthusiastic in Willard Hall, under the 
direction of the W. C.T. U. While there is 
in the city churches a genuine interest in 
religious things, this interest is manifesting 
itself differently from what it did a few years 
since, when crowds went to hear Mr. Moody. 
In some of the churches there continue to be 
old-fashioned revivals, but the number of 
them is less than formerly and yet the number 
of permanent additions to the churches has 
not much diminished. 


The City Missionary Society 
This society, which held its annual meeting 
Dee. 11, has just completed twenty years of 
history and was never more prosperous or 
more needed than now. Including the money 
expended in putting up a building for the 
Berea Church, a part of which was on hand 
a@ year ago, the society has disbursed during 
the last twelve months $29,837, of which a 
little over $19,000 have been for the regular 
work. Two churches have been formed dur- 
ing the year, one of seventy-five members, at 
Chicago Lawn, one at Stoney Island Avenue, 
with a membership of thirty-five. The latter 
grew out of the work of the Madison Avenue 
Church, itself still aided by the society. 
Three churches have secured enlarged or 
new houses of worship, and to the aided 
churches 416 persons have been added during 
the year, 256 upon confession. The friends 
of the society have every reason to rejoice 
over the work of the year, and to put forth 
every possible effort to secure for an endow- 
ment the $100,000 needed to meet the condi- 
tions upon which Dr. Pearsons will make his 
gift $50,000. 
Chicago, Dec. 13. 


The Coming Revival 


Those who attended the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting last Monday were treated to a thought- 
ful, comprehensive study of modern spiritual 
conditions by Rev. J. W. Buckham of Salem, 
whose insight pierces below the surface and 
beyond the present, finding even in this ma- 
terialistic age Signs of a Coming Spiritual 
Renewal. This reasonably optimistic view 
he bases on these grounds: The disintegration 
of materialistic philosophy and the return to 
idealism and to the philosophy which under- 
lies religion; evidence of providential order 
in the unity of humanity; a tendency toward 
altruism, due te the consciousness of a com- 
mon Father ; the likelihood of a reaction from 
modern absorption in material things which 
will change the standard of values from the 
material to the spiritual; the breaking down 
of denominational and theological barriers; 
the unification of human life due to rapid 
communication and mental alertness and een- 
sitiveness, rendering all avenues open fcr the 
coming of Christ; and forward looking faith 
and prayer. 

Mr. Buckham thinks this renewal will not 
be of the old@time character or methods. It 
may come through an individual pastor, 
teacher or author who shall so speak in the 
power and wisdom of God that people must 
hear. It is likelier to come through the gra- 
cious power of some God-sent truth entering 
with new foree many minds at once. It will 
cleanse public and private life, adjust indus- 
trial differences, purify and fill our churches. 

The address, while tending to clarify one’s 
views of the present and near future, sug- 
gested forward lines of thought which it did 
not attempt to follow out. It was preceded 
by a brief presentation of the work of the 
Children’s Friend Society by the secretary, 
Mr. S. C. Kingsley, and was followed by 
remarks on the late Dr. Lysander Dickerman 
by Dr. McElveen and others. 


FRANELIN. 








Among this year’s gifts to the Library of 
Congress is thirty-nine volumes of the Tri- 
pitika, the Buddhist scripture, presented by 
the king of Siam. 
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The Sale of Park Street 
Church, Boston 


BY REV. JOHN LINDSAY WITHROW, D. D. 


This is an event of commanding importance. 
Beside what may be said of it in other rela- 
tions, I would say something of the course of 
procedure—how it began, how it was carried 
through and how it came out. This should be 
made public, because it shows beautifully how 
church people can take up a difficult and deli- 
cate problem and so solve it that none will 
have right or reason to remark, Behold, how 
these brethren hate each other! 

Park Street Church has been since 1809 a 
much honored institution. It is enveloped by 
an atmosphere of missionary sentiment and 
sacred memory. It has been the scene of 
vastly effective revivals of religion. It has 
had in its pulpit and pews men of high rank 
and national renown. Notwithstanding the 
changes of residence and the inroads which 
death has made in its rank, it has during the 
last five years of the present pastorate paid 
all its expenses from regular income, not hav- 
ing any deficit to make up. But with this it 
is a fact that many of those on whom the 
church depends for service and support have 
become far scattered residents of suburbs. 
Of eight deacons, one owns his residence in 
West Newton, another moved to South Brain- 
tree, another lives in Winthrop, another 
in Stoneham, and another in Melrose and 
the youngest in Newton Center. These all 
remain in service, but are required to incon- 
venience themselves greatly to join in all our 
services. 

At various times in recent years offers have 
been made for the property, and in all cases 
refused. The last offer, which is accepted, was 
for $1,250,000. Had it been ten millions a sale 
would not put a dollar in any one’s pocket. 

But the question was raised, Are we right 
in allowing so vast a sum ‘to lie hid in a nap- 
kin, when the income of it would do so much? 
But how could the people be brought to the 
thought of selling? Quite sure I am that not 
one-tenth of the people were ready at first to 
sell. The most were very averse even to an 
agitation of the matter. About ten years ago, 
in the pastorate of Dr. Gregg, a slight motion 
to consider a change was made. But it was 
promptly suppressed. Could anything be 
done now without disturbing the prevailing 
harmony of the church, which had been deep- 
ening year after year? 

First a few brethren took up the matter in 
strict privacy ; and, having discussed it, there 
was a further conference arranged with a few 
more added. Then the prudential committee 
of the society joined with the pastor and dea- 
cons and worked out to where the vote, of 
those there, was to sell—unanimous, save one, 
who did not yote at all. Next the society 
met and after a lorg evening’s discussion the 
vote to sell was unanimous, save two votes, 
and one of the two afterwards moved to make 
the vote to sell unanimous. There remained 
the church members, and they, in regularly 
called meeting, voted with practical unanim- 
ity to sell. But by a provision of the inden- 
ture of the property, in order to divert it to 
any other use than it is occupied with now, a 
two-thirds vote of the male members of both 
the chureh and of the society was necessary. 
It was at first doubted if that could be got. 
But when the vote was cast it much more 
than counted two-thirds—almost the entire 
body voted aye. It was a wonderful course 
of events. Throughout, instead of strife 
starting, the sentiment became more and 
more kind and cordial. In almost fifteen years 
of pastoral service, first and last, in Park 
Street, I have always rejoiced in the truly 
fraternal spirit that prevailed, but these last 
months have been the best of all. 

Of the future, God knows. Where he would 
have us build our Shiloh, we must depend 
upon himself showing. One thing we are 
hopeful of—that his smiling providence may 


light our path and prepare us to stand for all 
the good things Old Park Street has stood for 
the last ninety-five years. 





The Hilprecht Lectures at 
Hartford Seminary 


Prof. Hermann VY. Hilprecht, Ph. D., LL. D., 
recently gave two lectures at Unity Hall 
under seminary auspices. A large, represent- 
ative and appreciative audience listened to 
his recital of The History and Results of the 
Babylonian Expeditions of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The lectures were richly illus- 
trated with stereopticon. 

Dr. Hilprecht is professor of Assyrian and 
comparative Semitic philology at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Since 1888 he has been 
engaged in superintending excavations at Nip- 
pur, Babylonia, and in editing the results of 
his investigations. He reorganized the Baby- 
lonian section of the Imperial Ottoman Mu- 
seum at Constantinople. In recognition of his 
services the sultan presented him with valu- 
abie Babylonian antiquities. These have 
been presented to the University of Penn- 
sylvania and constitute the best collection 
in the world, even surpassing that of the 
British Museum. The foremost authority on 
Assyrian arctxology, Dr. Hilprecht combines 
an attractive personality with a deeply spirit- 
ual nature. 

The first lecture outlined the success of the 
four expeditions whigh the university has 
sent out, and then described the country as 
it appears today.. Marshes and lagoons in- 
fested by reptiles are surrounded by wastes 
where prowl the jackal, wolf and lion. The 
wandering Arabs are indolent, superstitious, 
barbarous and ready on the slightest pretext 
to pick up a fight. Let any one who has lost 
faith in the Bible view the contrast between 
Babylonia’s ancient civilization and modern 
degradation. 

The ancient city of Nippur, the scene of Dr. 
Hilprecht’s excavations, was the site of the 
great Temple of Bel and of its vast library. 
It is now a group of mounds, covering 200 
acres of land, and rising seventy feet above 
the level of the desert. The ruins and débris 
extend thirty feet below the present desert 
level. Rapid work on the eastern part of the 
buried city discovered the old temple library 
and yielded more than 20,000 tablets which 
throw much light on the daily life of the people 
3,000 years before the time of Abram. Legal 
documents disclosed a developed system of 
law equal to that of Rome, and tablets gave 
evidence of literary taste. An astronomical 
room was discovered, rooms full of business 
contracts showing, thorough acquaintance 
with mercantile. principles, an arithmetical 
room, and others,deyoted to school exercises 
in language, mathematics, writing, etc. 

The second lecture dealt with excavations 
made of the ancient. Temple of Bel. Here are 
twenty-one distinct strata, representing as 
many different cities successively built. The 
trenches were 135 feet deep, and as the work 
proceeded it was often necessary to remove 
the traces of one civilization to expese those 
of the next earlier. Pottery, bricks and 
inscriptions found prove the existence of 
monarchs heretofore supposed to be purely 
mythological characters. Glass was discov- 
ered in strata of an age far earlier than 
the time of its. tnvention by the Pkeeni- 
cians. Ina stratunrof the fifth pre-Christian 
millennium was diséovered a keystone arch, 
the entrance to a‘tumnel containing terra cotta 
drain pipes. The complete system of drain- 
age at this early age compares favorably with 
the systems of:our own age. The tunnel was 
for facility in inspecting the pipes. Thearch 
was provided with a curious arrangement of 
pillare, which had protected it for millenniums 
from the terrific strain caused by pressure 
from above of tons of earth and masonry. 
Thus Babylonia produeed engineers of amaz- 
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ing skill in an age till now supposed to be 
prehistoric. 

From twenty-five to thirty years of further 
steady excavation will be necessary completely 
to reveal the treasures still hidden in the 
ruins of the sacred city of Nippur. Dr. Hil- 
precht will return, Dec. 15, to the scene of 
his heroic and invaluabie labors. 1. E. G. 





Brighton’s Lesson in Fellowship 


The diamond anniversary exercises of this 
suburban church, extending through five days 
of last week, were elaborate and successful. 
During the five months the edifice has been 
closed for improvements much has been done 
to make it more commodious and beautiful, 
and it was with distinct pleasure that the 
guests surveyed the result of the generosity 
of the people and the art of the architect and 
decorator. Conforming to a commendable 
suggestion of the recent pastor, Dr. A. A. 
Berle, the officials in arranging the program 
of speakers from abroad and the themes to be 
discussed decided to make the local celebra- 
tion contribute enlightenment as to present 
day Congregational needs. Thus the occa- 
sion was made educational as well as social 
and spiritual. 

Dr. Berle gave the historical address. Prof. 
J. W. Platner of Andover Seminary dealt 
with Congregationalism in Education, claim- 
ing that when Congregationalism ceases to be 
educative it will cease to exist, and that re- 
sponsibility for an educated, properly trained 
ministry depends upon the laity. Sec. J. L. 
Barton pointed out how finely our polity and 
ideal adapt themselves to varying conditions 
in foreign lands. 

At a reception given to neighboring pastors 
with their wives, after a message of welcome 
from Rev. A. E. Cross of the Old South Church, 
Drs. Reuen Thomas and O. S. Davis, with 
Rev. P. T. Farwell, discussed problems of 
fellowship. Dr. Davis emphasized the need 
of standing for the full democratic ideal in 
the government of the local church and resist- 
ing the disposition of minorities, whether of 
the wealthy or of the disaffected, to run the 
church; and contended that there was real 
need of greater insistence on an ethical stand- 
ard of living and stricter church discipline. 
Mr. Farwell, using Christ’s figure of the vine 
and the branches as a symbol, urged unity of 
brethren and of churches, denominational and 
interdenominational. A general reception 
and banquet brought together about 225 per- 
sons. The exercises closed with the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. 

This church was never more united, never 
better equipped for active service. Pending 
the choice of a pastor, Dr. F. A. Noble is fill- 
ing the pulpit and shepherding the flock with 
wisdom born of long experience. 





An Example of Permanence in 
the Ministry 


Rev. Samuel W. Eaton, D. D., father of President 
Eaton of Beloit College, on the approach of his 
eighty-second birthday, has laid down the pastorate 
of the church at Roscoe, IIl., after sixteen years’ 
service. This was preceded by a pastorate at Lan- 
caster, Wis , which lasted forty yeas, only inter- 
rupted by three years’ service as chaplain in the 
Iron Brigade, Army of the Potomac. He has hada 
large share in the religious development of Wis- 
consin, has been for many years trustee of Beloit 
College and a corporate member of the American 
Board. In all these years he has been devotedly 
and successfully aided by his wife, Catherine 
Demarest Eaton, whom he married nearly fifty-six 
years ago and who is still delightfully efficient in 
Christian service. 

In these days of restlessness in the ministry and 
of uncertainty as to returns from ministerial serv- 
ice there is inspiration in such a life rooting itself 
deeply in the heart of a community and the life of a 
region, enriched by expressions of respect and 
affection from parishioners, citizens, soldiers and 
Christian workers in many flelds. D. 
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From an lowa Watchtower 


By Pres. D. F. 
GENERAL 


Iowa Congregationalism is of the robust 
sort that makes no apology for its existence, 
and counts itself very much a part of the 
stirring life of the commonwealth. Inall the 
large towns it is influential. In the newer 
northern half of the state it has been planted 
in nearly all the country seats and railroad 
centers. Its laymen are on the bench, in 
state and county offices, in all branches of 
public education, while in the three state ed- 
ucational institutions Congregationalists are 
the largest single element in the faculties. 
Congregationalism grows naturally in this 
soil. Its freedom, its flexibility of method, its 
sturdy insistence upon sanity, its devotion to 
education, make it congenial to what Iowans 
think the richest bit of acreage on the planet. 
But Iowa is coming to be prouder of her 
children than of her corn and beef, and the 
prominence of so many Iowans in national 
affairs suggests that the scepter of power so 
long held by Ohio is passing to the state be- 
tween the two greatrivers. The “Iowa idea” 
already has large political significance and 
strong men back of it. 


EOCLESIASTICAL 


Meanwhile, our 320 churches with 37,000 
members are pressing on under the leadership 
of an exc2ptionally able ministry, It has been 
the fortune and the duty of the writer, com- 
ing from another state, to visit many churches 
and associations in the last six months and 
everywhere the record is of enterprise, hope 
and success. In the larger cities the problem 
of the evening service is being successfully 
solved. At Dubuque Rev. F. G. Smith’s even- 
ing congregations tax the building. At Sioux 
City Dr. F. M. White’s vesper service is at- 
tended by Endeavorers in a large and helpfal 
body. Here 162 members have been added 
in the last two years. At Barlington, one of 
the oldest and mst conservative churches, 
where the illustrious Dr. William Salter of 
the Iowa Band still serves as pastor emeritus 
with undimmed faculties, Rev. R. L Marsh 
has just been installed. He has won a large 
place in the hearts of the people, has organ- 
ized the church thoroughly for work and by 
help of a Men’s Club draws a large evening 
congregation. The Council Bluffs Chureh, 
though badly located, has a splendid corps of 
laymen who have stood by it for many years, 
and hopes for larger things under its ener- 
getic pastor, Rev. James Thomson. Waterloo, 
a growing city, has been pastorless since 
Rev. Allan Tanner left it, but offers a great 
opportunity. Des Moines, Plymouth and Ed- 
wards Church, Davenport, still scrutinize the 
horizon for the coming men. The former has 
its beloved Dr. A. L. Frisbie, who refuses to 
grow old, “to hold the fort” until the prov- 
idential man arrives. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Some of the best Christian work in the state 
is done in our churches at Iowa City, the seat 
of the university, at Cedar Falls, where the 
State Normal Scho] enrolls nearly 2,000 
embryo teachers, and at Ames, where is the 
Agricultural College. At Iowa City Rev. 
G. L. Cady has a strong hold upon the stu- 
dents, many of whom are active in the church. 
Healso lectures on sociology in the university 
and numbers among his many earnest laymen 
from the faculty Prof. Arthur Fairbanks of 
the St. Johnsbury family. At Cedar Falls’ 
Dr. Snowden, who bas given thirty years of 
distinguished service to Iowa, counts among 
his strongest workers President and Mrs. 
Seerley of the State Normal. Rev. Charles 
Seccombe:at Ames draws a full congregation 
of students from the Agricultural College 
two miles away. 

The denominational colleges and state 
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schools are not engaged in throwing stones 
about religious conditions. They have plenty 
to do and are doing it with earnestness and 
success. A significant event is the gathering 
of college presidents, most of them from de- 
nominational colleges, with President Mac- 
Lean of the State University to discuss com- 
mon interests. So we are getting together. 

Iowa is relizious through and through and 
all its schools reflect that fact. Probably no 
state can point to so many serious students. 
It isajoy to work with them. In lowa Col- 
lege, with its 465 students, a serious case of 
discipline has not occurred for many months. 
Probably no similar body of Congregation- 
alists anywhere attend more religious serv- 
ices, Bible classes, mission study classes than 
these young people. A series of addresses by 
Dr. E. A. Steiner in November ha3 been the 
means ef spiritual uplift. 


MISSIONARY 


Dr. Douglass, our Great-heart, as for twenty 
years past, leads the home missionary work 
with skill and aggressiveness. His work is 
supplemented by Rev. D. P. Breed, general 
missionary, while Rev. O. O. Smith cares for 
the interests of the Sunday school, All three 
of these men do much the same work. Super- 
intendent Smith has just held meetings and 
organized a church at Fostoria, while Mr. 
Breed is re-opening Sunday schools and hold- 
ing meetings in the northern part of the state. 
They come together at dedications and asso- 
ciations and add to the good fellowship. 

Iowa sympathizes deeply with the move- 
ment to make our national societies represen- 
tative. We would all be glad if the Church 
Building Society and the Sunday School So- 
ciety would follow the lead of the C. H. M.S. 
and the A. M. A. Then it would be easy to 
have for these four one meeting and one treas- 
ury. In the appointment of a strong and 
wise man who, as the new secretary of the 
Church Building Society, shall cause that 
potentially helpful agency of the charches 
to deal more sympathetically with our weak 
and strugg'ing churches—the “ little ones,” to 
use the Master’s phrase—Iowa will especially 
rejoice. 


Christmas in a Young Alaska 
Town 
BY REV. D. W. CRAM 


Early in the year of 1898 some three or four 
thousand men went into the interior of Alaska 
by the way of Valdez, over the glacier that lies 
back of the town. Most of them were seek- 





ing the new E! Dorado, where they thought 


in a few days they could make their fortunes 
and return to their homes with a competency 
sufficient to last the remainder of their lives. 
This was the beginning of the town of Valdez. 

Early in the history of the place two young 
men succeeded in organizing a Christian En- 
deavor Society, which for several years was 
the only religious organization in the place. 
This little band of workers has always made 
much of the Christmas festivities. Shut in 
from the rest of the world, Thanksgiving and 
Christmas brought back tender memories of 
home and loved ones left behind. 

At the first Christmas celebration, in 1898, 
every person in town received a present-from 
the tree that was placed in the Christian En- 
deavor Hall, a log building 16 x 20. This cus- 
tom was followed for a year or two afterwards, 
till the place became so large that the children 
only were looked after by the Endeavor So- 
ciety and received a gift from Santa Claus. 

Last year the Christmas gathering was held 
in the new Congregational church, appropri- 
ately christened Endeavor Church. Three 
trees stood upon the platform and festoons ¢x- 
tended from the ceiling to either side of the 
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building. A mass of evergreens and many 
yards of bunting were also used in the deco- 
rations. Mottoes were suspended from the 
ceiling and many present said that it was the 
10st beautifully decorated building that they 
had ever seen at the Christmas time. From 
six to ten men put in the most of their spare 
time for three days to bring about this result. 
The children delighted a large audience with 
an excellent program, and Santa Claus came 
over the glacier with his sled and made a 
merry time for both young and old. 





Christian News from Every where 


Indian Christian journals jast at hand tell 
of a striking revival of Christian zeal in Cal- 
cutta and Madras through the efforts of 
Messrs. Torrey and Alexander, who stopped 
in India on their way home from Australia. 
and were prevailed upon by the missionaries 
and Y. M. C. A. secretaries to engage in 
evangelistic services. The Indian Witness 
and Christian Patriot are“ cordial in their 
praise of both these traveling evangelists. 


The fall meeting of the Student Volunteer 
Union of Western Massachusetts was recently 
held at Mount Hermon School, where the 
great movement had its birth. An address 
was given by Mr. Warren B. Seabury of 
Hartford Theological Seminary, on Work 
for Christ and His Mission, and a number 
of papers on varied themes were read by 
volunteers from several institutions. Wil- 
liams, Amherst, Mt. Holyoke and Smith 
Colleges and Northfield and Mount Hermon 
were represented. 


When Mark Guy Pearse and Hugh Price 
Hughes met to talk over the project of the 
West London Mission, they decided, or rather 
Hughes did, for it was left tohim to name the 
sum, to receive but $1,000 salary a year each. 
Hughes was lavish in giving of himself and 
hesitant about taking adequate reward. Some 
of his friends in the last years of his life had 
seen to it that he had a pleasant home of his 
own, their gift of love. Hughes left instrac- 
tions to placeon his tombstone the inscription, 
“Thou, O Christ, art all [ want.” 


About $1,000,000 is to be distributed by the 
executors of the estate of Robert C. Billings 
of Boston among 126 charitable institutions, 
the greater number of them being i: his 
own city. The list is itself a revelation cf the 
extent of the benevolent work being done by 
its citizens. Many hospitals, homes for the 
aged and unfortusate, and social settlements 
areremembered. Among institutions included 
of special interest to Congregationalists are 
Wellesley, Berea and Fairmount Colleges, 
Fisk and Atlanta Universities, Phillips Exe- 
ter and the Abbott (Andover) Female Acad- 
emies. 


The Presbyterian Evangelistic Committee, 
of which Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman has been 
made secretary, is to start work in New Eng- 
land and other Eastern sections, Drs, Shaw, 
Carson, Chapman, Smith, and Mr. John Willis 
Baer having been appointed a special com- 
mittee in charge The work is to be carried 
on through existing Presbyterian churches 
and missions, quickening the people and seek- 
ing accessions to membership. Another com- 
mittee will visit Western cities, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Omaha included, to secure 
co-operation of synodical and presbyterial 
leaders. 





The Proclamation 


Sing to all men—the bond, the free, 
The rich, the poor, the high the low— 
The little child that sports in glee— 
The aged folk that tottering go— 
Proclaim the morn 
That Christ is born, 
That saveth them and saveth me! 
—Eugene Field. 
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Calls 


BARTEL, HARVEY B., Brainerd, Minn., to Vern- 
dale. Accepts. 

BERRY, EDWARD A., First Ch.. Cedar Rapids, Io., 
to become secretary and professor of pastoral 
theology, Atlanta Theological Seminary, Ga. 

BLuE, Jas. M., Short Falls, N. H., to Warner. 
Accepts. 

BowMay, R. 8. (U. B.), Caledonia, Mich., accepts 
call to Wacousta. 

Burt, CHAs. W., Arcade, N. Y., to N. Madison, Ct. 
Accepts, 

CALHOUN, CHAS. S., Mackinac Island, Mich., to 
Dexter. Accepts. 

COOLIDGE, HENRY A., Francestown, N. H., to 
Salem. Accepts. 

CuRTIs, Ws. C., Brownville, Me., to Waldoboro. 

DARLING, MARION, Detroit, Minn., called for an- 
other year with increase of salary, the church 
having become self-supporting during her year’s 
pastorate. 

DAVIDSON, JAS. A., formerly of Dartford, Wis., to 
Stoughton. Accepts, and is at work. 

_ EASTMAN, EDWARD P., Danbury, N. H., to Union. 
Accepts, beginning at once. 

ECKERSON, Ray, Avon, IIil., to Albion and alsoto 
Bowen. Accepts the latter, and is at work. 

HANDY, JOHN C., Indian Orchard, Springfield, 
Mass., accepts call to Pittsfield, Ill. 

RILts, Wm. 8., Nickerson, Kan., to Brookville. 
Accepts. 

HOP, LINCOLN A., Durand, Wis., to Brodhead. 
Accepts. 

JOHNSON, HARRY W., to remain with increased 
salary at New Richland, Minn. 

JOHNSON, 8. M., JR., Roodhouse, Ill., to Atwater 
Center, 0. Accepts, ana is at work. 

LACEY, ALBERT T., Spring Green, Wis , to remain 
at Spring Green and outstations. Accepts. 

LoBA, JBAN F., Evanston, Ill., to First Ch., San 
Diego, Cal. 

MuDIE, Howarp, Mt. Carmel, Ct., accepts call to 
assistant pastorate of First Ch., Springfield, Mass. 

PALMER, BURTON M., Benicia, Cal., to Sacra- 
mento. Declines. 

PLUMB, ALBERT H., JR., Clarendon, Vt., to Gill, 
Mass. Accepts. 

SCHERMEBHORN, PBTER, Highland Station, Mich., 
recalled to New Haven and Chesterfield after an 
interval of thirteen years. Accepts. 

SCOFIELD, C. INGERSON, E. Northfield, Mass., re- 
called after seven years’ absence to First Ch., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Storm, Juuius E., Plymouth First and Harbine, 
Neb., adds Plymouth Second to bis field. 

TAYLOR, LAWRENCE, Rapid City, 8. D., to Lin- 
wood, Kan. 

TWEEDY, HENRY H., Plymouth Ch., Utica, N. Y., 
to Second (South) Ch., Bridgeport, Ct. Accepts. 

VINCENT, CoRWIN D., Mancelona, Mich., to South 
Lake Linden. 

WINSLOw, Jacos, S. Haven, Mich., to Interlachen, 
Fla. Accepts, and is at work. 

ee HERBERT J., Topsfield, Mass., to Chel- 
sea, Vt. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BaYLey, Dwieur S., i. Kingfisher, OkL, Dec. 3. 
Sermon, Rev. F. T. Bayley; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. 0. Rogers, G. N. Keniston, R. H. 
Harper, C. G. Murphy, J. T. House and J. A. 
Parker. 

LOMBARD, HERBERT E., i. Byfield, Mass., Dec. 11. 
Sermon, Rev. A. E. Dunning; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Edward Constant, C. M. Clark, D. C. 
Torrey, David Fraser, C. S. Holton. 


Resignations 


BootuH, EpwIn, JR., Bloomfield, Neb. 

JONES, JOHN E., Harvey, N. D., withdraws resig- 
nation at unanimous request of the church, which 
has granted an advance of $100 in salary. 

Roper, ExIJAH H., Westford, Mass., to engage in 
mission work among sailors in St. Johns, N. B. 


Stated Supplies 
Brooks, Cuas. S., Wellesley, Mass., at Union Ch., 
Taunton, temporarily. 
FOLGER, ALLAN, Concord, N. H., at Danbury. 
MILLER, FRANCES, at Pingree and Buchanan, 
N. D., for six months. 


Personals 


BINKHORST, ARIE, St. Johns, Mich., has been 
granted a month’s leave of absence and an in- 
crease of $100 in salary. 

BUTLER, JOHN H., and wife were given a set of 
solid silver spoons at the farewell reception which 
closed their nine“years’ service of the church at 
Somerset, Mich. 

Day, Cuas, O., has resigned his directorship in the 
Congregational Education Society, because of 
pressure of work at Andover Seminary. 

HANAFORD, HOWARD A., recently of Henrietta, 
N. Y., has accepted a call to the Presbyterian ch. 
in Avon, N. Y., and has united with the Rochester 


Presbytery. 


Record of the Week 


MAwnss, Rev. W. H., recently of First Ch., Lincoln, 
Neb., is studying medicine in Chicago. 

RICKETTS, CHAS. H., was presented with a sub- 
stantial sum of money on the fifth anniversary of 
his pastorate at Greenville Ch., Norwich, Ct. 

Woopkow, SAm’L H., Hope Ch., Springfield, Mass., 
has been unanimously granted an increase of 
$500 in salary. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 
DALLAS, TEX., Central Ch., org. 2 Nov., 116 mem- 
bers; rec. Nov. 20. Present membership 122, 
SAPULPA, I T., 15 members. 


Anniversaries 


ANSONIA,CT. Twelfth of the pastorate of Rev. 
W. F. Markwick, Dec. 7. His anniversary ser- 
mon was printed and distributed as a souvenir. 

ARLINGTON, Mass. Sixtieth of organization, cel- 
ebrated Dec. 14, with historical sermon by the 
minister, Rev. 8. C. Bushnell, who graeefully at- 
tributed the existence of the church chiefly to the 
efforts of Miss Anna Bradshaw. Letters from 
forty absent members were to be read at the mid- 
week meeting. During the present pastorate the 
edifice has been thoroughly modernized and a 
new organ built. In the sixty years the member- 
ship has grown from 34 to 275. 

BENNINGTON CENTRE, VT., First, the oldest in the 
state, 149th of organization, Dec, 3. Interesting 
features were an original poem by Miss Kather- 
ine J. Hubbell and a song composed by Elisha 
Waters, entitled The Church of My Childhood. 
Of the 137 members, Rev. Warren Morse has re- 
ceived 11 this year. 


New or Unusual Features 


BENNINGTON, VT. The pastor has prepared a 
simple catechism for his Junior Endeavorers. 
Its questions on Congregationalism cover the 
work of our six societies. The Men’s Club has 
issued an attractive program for six months. 
Subjects include Evolution, Trades Unions, Bank- 
ing Systems, The U. 8. Senate; and all but one 
are led by laymen. 

Boston, MAss., Eliot. Through the generosity of 
a member, a children’s choir has been started. 
They stand directly in front of the pulpit during 
the singing at morning worship, and help the quar- 
tet lead the congregation. They also sing in sun- 
day school and at festivals. A vesper service of 
worship is held on Sundays at 4.30 r. M. 

BROCKTON, MAss. Porter wii hold a five o’clock 
vesper service Sundays until Easter. Monthly 
features will be: an address by some one of the 
younger Boston pastors; a popular song service ; 
and a cantata rendered by the choirs of Porter 
and South Churches. That for Dec, 21 will be 
Parker’s The Holy Child. 

CADILLAC, MICH., has two special classes in Bible 
study, one held after prayer meeting. A young 
people’s chorus helps inthe evening service. The 
boys and girls are to send a Christmas box to the 
Fort Berthold [ndian School. They recently had 
an Indian party attended by about eighty chil- 
dren, many of them in Indian costume. 

Detroit, Mica. First courteously announces on 
its calendar that ushers will request late comers 
not to take seats till the close of that part of the 
service in progress on their arrival. 

La FOLLETTE, TENN. The pastor, Rev. George 
Lusty, is invited to give Bible talks in the public 
schools five times a week. He also conducts four 
services on Sunday and three week night prayer 
meetings. 

ORIENT, N. Y. The Junior Order of American 
Mechanics worshiped on a recent Sunday even- 
ing in the church. 

Utica, N. ¥. Plymouth held, Dec. 7,a memorial 
service in honor of Dr. Edward Taylor, its first 
pastor, who recently died at Binghamton. Rev. 
H. H. Tweedy made the memorial address. 

Gifts 

EXETER, N. H. The will of Mrs. Cora Kent Bell 
includes these charitable bequests: the American 
Home Missionary Association (a name not be- 
longing to any Cong’! society) and Exeter Cottage 
Hospital, $5,000 each ; the A. B.C. F. M., $3,000 ; 
Robinson Female Seminary and the testatrix’s pro- 
tégé in Japan, $1,000 each, the latter gift in trust; 
Phillips Church, Exeter, an annuity of $300 for 
twenty years; and the International Y. M.C. A. 
of New York, $100. Among bequests to indi- 
viduals are three of $500 each, to Dr. G. E. Street, 
pastor emeritus of Phillips Church, to Rev. A. P. 
Bourne, recently its minister, and to Mrs. Street. 

MANSFIELD CENTER, CT. Fine oak reading desk, 
with platform and three chairs, for use in the 
chapel, from Mr, G. W: Chapin of Hartford, a 
summer resident, in behalf of his recently de- 
ceased wife, formerly a member. 

Dedications 

HOPKINS STATION, MICH., rededicated its edifice, 

Dec. 7. It had been moved to a better location, a 


lecture-room and vestibule added and a basement 
built beneath. Rev. J. P. Sanderson and Rev. 
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L. K. Long assisted Rev. F. W. Bush in the serv 
ices. 

TovcHErt, WN., dedicated its beautiful new $1,500 
house of worship Nov. 30. The building has a 
commodious auditorium and a Sunday school 
room which can be opened into the main part. 
The interior decorations are tasteful and the ar- 
rangements convenient. The dedication marks a 
transition from the old era toa new. When Rev. 
A. RB. Olds began his labors, less than five years 
ago, there was positive opposition and distrust. 
Then only ten children were present, but about 
250 attended the dedication, including heads of 
families and practically the whole population in a 
radius of many miles. Every one seemed to over- 
flow with satisfaction, and with reason, for all 
had given generously. Great credit is due Mr. 
Olds, whose modest faithfulness has won universal 
affection. 

Material Improvements 

ASHTABULA, 0. First has so remodeled and re- 
furnished its edifice within and without, as to 
make it practically new. It has ten memorial 
windows and a fine new pipe organ. The rededi- 
cation exercises, Nov. 27-30, included a fellowship 
meeting, an inaugural organ recital, thanksgiving 
and C. E. memorial services and a dedicatory ses- 
sion, with sermen by the pastor, Rev. W. A. Bab- 
bitt. 

BozRAH, Cr., has recently spent several hundred 
dollars, raised by the women, in newly carpeting, 
painting and frescoing its audience-room, making 
it far more inviting. 

Fort WAYNE, IND., has purchased a new silk flag 
to stand on the pulpit platform every Suaday. 

New Boston, Mass., after renting housés for its 
minister for years, has a new parsonage of its 
own, with barn. 

Honeoye, N. Y., W. C. Burns, pastor, is about com- 
pleting a new parsonage, costing nearly $3,000. 
PINE GROVE,ONT. The corner stone of the edifice 
to replace the building burned some time ago was 

recently laid. 


November Receipts of the A. B. C. F. M. 





1901 1902 

Donations, $53,827.22 $33,563.61 
Legacies, 8,005.54 880.41 
Total, $61,832.76 834,444.02 

3 mos.1901 3 mos. 1902 
Donations, $116,271.10 $105,600.60 
Legacies, 10,651.40 4,267.48 
Total, $126,922.50 $109,868.08 


Decrease in donations, $10,670.60; decrease in 
legacies, $6,383.92 ; total decrease, $17,064.42. 





We have been told that at the recent Bap- 
tist Congress the speaker whose paper stirred 
up the greatest opposition among his breth- 
ren took bis position not from conviction, 
but for the sake of argument. If that was 
the fact, he did a dangerous thing. He will 
never be able to persuade others that he was 
ecenvincing them of what he was uncon- 
vinced, nor can he persuade himself that the 
hearty applause given him was not genuine. 
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A Happy Half Century 


The golden wedding of Deacon and Mrs. Moses 
Root was lately celebrated at North Craftsbury, Vt., 
with a chureh banquet in the vestry, at which 150 
friends gathered. The office of deacon in this 
church has been held by Mr. Root for fifty-five 
years. His wife, Miss Mary Blanchard of Greens- 
boro, was a pupil of Mary Lyon at Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary. Five stalwart sons and three daughters 
have blessed the union. The grandchildren num- 
ber twenty. During the fifty years there has not 
been a death in the family. 

The following poem, which seems to us unusually 
happy both in thought and in expression, was writ- 
ten for this occasion by Mr. J. C. Colburn, principal 
of the academy at Newport, Vt. 


Spring hath its south wind and the mellowing earth, 
The blooming bough and fiutter of the leaves, 
And summer hath its labor and its mirth, 
But autumn binds the sheaves. 


Dawn brings the gladness of awakening thought, 
The quickened heart throb and the will to roam ; 
Noon brings us nearer to the things we sought, 
But twilight brings us home. 


Even so with you, dear friends, this time is best. 
Good was the past, in which ye twain did prove 
Sorrow that leads to gladness, toil to rest, 
And love begetting love. 


Yet this is better, when ye sit to view 
Your own past lives, made beautiful by care, 
While children’s children at your feet renew 
The youth ye once did share. 


Lo, how the love ye planted long ago 
Hath sprung and grown around you without end, 

Love of the kinsmen, love of those ye knew, 
Of child and wife and friend. 


And may the coming years with rich increase 
Bloom round you in the paths your feet have trod, 

Until you waken in the radiant peace 
Of the harvest time of God. 





Springfield Items 


AT FIRST CHURCH 


Dr. F. L. Goodspeed signalized the beginning of 
another pastoral year last month by a review of the 
eight years in which he and First Church have 
worked together. Over 500 members have been 
received, $98,000 raised for home expenses and 
nearly as much for tabulated benevolence, exclu- 
sive of many private gifts to local charities. He 
noted the readioess of this conservative church to 
adapt itself to changing conditions, for this paster- 
ate has been marked by a new creed, individual 
communion cups, r tructed busi methods, 
and written examinations fur church membership. 
Other features of the anniversary included the 
pledging of $2,650 for heating and other current 
expenses, and the announcement that the long 
search for an assistant pastor is ended by securing 
Rev. Howard Mudie of Mt. Carmel, Ct. He comes 
from a successful ministry of nearly five years 
there, in which eighty members have been added, 
the Church Hymnary introduced, a flourishing home 
department added to the Sunday school, and vari- 
ous material improvements made; and he leaves 
the church in excellent condition, materially and 
spiritually. Mr. Mudie is of the famous London 
liorary family, but has been in America since 1886. 
His eleven years of ministerial service include pas- 
torates in California and Minnesota. 





IN OTHER CHURCHES 


Hope has failed to equal its 1901 record of addi- 
tions, 96, netting 68, but has made substantial 
growth In receiving 56, a net gain of 32. A Men’s 
Club of 125 members is a new auxiliary. North 
also has d@ new organization, the Washington Glad- 
den Men’s Club, beginning with 100 members. Be- 
nevolences are $800 larger this year and the net 
gain in membership is 20. Emmanuel has brought 
sueh pressure to bear upon Rev. G. J. Newton that 
he has withdrawn his resignation. Fifty have come 
into the chureh and only two removed. Rev. J.C. 
Handy is about to close a brief pastorate at Indian 
Orchard to accept a call to Pittsfield, Ill. Rev. W. 
A. Bacon is still detained in London by his wife’s 
illness, and Rev. J. L. Kilbon of Newton Center 
continues to supply at Park Church. 

The Connecticut Valley Club discussed Sunday 
school problems at its November meeting at Chic- 
opee Falls, and on Dec. 17 in Springfield listened 
to Rev. Daniel Evans of Cambridge in his forceful 


‘trimmings of 
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THE DOANE ORPHANAGE 


On the border of Forest Park, just over the city 
line in Longmeadow, stands a comfortable house 
just dedicated as an orphanage and incorporated. 
It bears the name of the giver, Mr. George S. 
Doane of Springfield, and offers a Christian home to 
the orphans of Christian parents of Massachusetts. 
Other orphanages, supported by public money, 
must receive all kinds of children in heterogeneous 
mixture, to the quite possible detriment of the good. 
This feature is avoided in the Doane orphanage, 
which legitimately appeals to the Christian people 
of our state on the ground of “‘ caring for our own.” 
It is modeled upon a similar institution at Mt. Car- 
mel, Ct.; and Mrs. Cornelia E. Blake, after tep 
years of successful work as the representative cf 
the Connecticut home, has undertaken the work in 
this state, and is hereby recommended to all our 
churches as worthy a sympathetic hearing and 
cordial support. Eight children have already found 
a home here. LONG. 





A humble knowledge of thyself is a surer 
way to God than a deep search after knowl- 
edge.— Thomas & Kempis. 
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e e Se 
Ringing Noises 
In the ears (how disagreeable they are!) 
become chronic and cause much uneasiness 
and even temporary distraction. 

They are signs of catarrh; other signs are 
droppirgs in the throat, nasal sounds of the 
voice, impaired taste, smell and hearing. 

Catarrh is a constitutional disease, originat- 
ing in impure blood, and requires a consti- 
tutional remedy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures catarrh of the nose, throat, bowels, etc., 
removes all its effects, and builds up the whole 
system. Insist on having Hood’s. 


WANTED 


In every town, city and district in Massachusetts. agents 
for The International 8S. 8. Evangel. Every S. 8. 
worker needs it. 
ONE FOR BOSTON QUICK 
A harvest can be reaped in the next four weeks. 
Address R. C. HABBERLEY, State Agent, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston 


Call at the aga oy for Ca'endars, Intaglios, Text 
| and Wa'l Cards. All Seriptural. 














for. These ‘‘Helps’’ 
Indexed Bible Atlas. 


Prices 








THE ONLY 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series. You can find quickly just what you are looking 
with numerous illustrations, the Combined Concordance and 


The Interior says: ‘‘ This Bible will give more value to the Bible Teacher, 
Student or Reader, than any other edition of the great book,”’ 


Bibles of every description in all kinds of binding and various sizes of _ 
Text Bibles from 35 cents upwards. American Standard Edition of t 
Revised Bible from $1.00 upwards, Nelson’s Sunday-School Scholar’s 
Bible from §§ cents upwards. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
For sale by all leading booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pub’s, 37-41 E. 18th St., New York. 


“HELPS” 


contain the Concise Bible Dictionary 


from $1.20 upwards. 











$1.25 


THE MAN WITH 
THE RAKE > 


MARION BEVERIDGE LEE 


“The daring imagery, the passionate expression, the superlative rhetoric and the matchless 
originality of ‘THE MAN WITH THE RAKE’ are seen in its overpowering jinale.’’ 


—THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER. 
For Sate at ali Booksellers 


THE ABBEY PRESS, NEW YORK, PUBLISHERS 





It is simply a question of what 
where for $100 you get merely the 
add a dozen extras, and offer our 
We give you a solid case of 

with leaded glass work, 
burnished _ brass 
movement, insuring the high- 
dial, with moon, calendar, and 
pendulum, gong for hours and 
This is the equivalent of the 
is our Christmas Leader of 1902. 2 
Grandfather Clocks in Boston at 


door 





$100 CHRISTMAS CLOCK 


is included at this price. Else- 
case and the movement. We 
clock at no extra cost. 

Veined Honduras Mahogany; 
in Colonial design; complete 
from antique patterns; warranted 
est accuracy; 12inch decorated 
second dials ; brass weights, brass 
half hours. 

$150 clock of most dealers. It 
We make the largest display=of 
low prices. 








depiction of the coal miner’s strenuous life. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Ohio Federation 


The Ohio Federation of Churches and Chris- 
tian Workers was organized a year ago as the 
result of a conference called by a committee 
appointed by the Congregational Association. 
At the first annual meeting held in Columbus, 
Dec. 4, the attendance and interest were ex- 
ceedingly gratifying ; the leading denomina- 
tions and many smaller ones were well repre- 
sented. A deep and general earnestness is 
manifest in the movement. Two points re- 
ceived special emphasis: the organization and 
development of local federations, and the im- 
portance of federation to the best evangeli- 
zation. 

The addresses and discussions were notably 
practical and thoughtful. The purpose was 
evident to secure through the movement a 
truer and fuller presentation of the gospel. 
Pres. A. T. Perry, in an address on The Need 
of Federation in City Evangelization, urged 
a thorough religious canvass of the cities and 
larger towns, to be followed by careful organi- 
zation into parishes under the local federa- 
tion, so that some church shall be responsible 
for thereligious welfare of every community 
and every person therein—not that each 
church must be confined to its allotted parish, 
but that it shall make sure that no one is un- 
eared for. This would secure more systematic 
personal work, and personal work is the 
watchword of the hour and the method of mod- 
ern evangelism. President Bashford dwelt 
earnestly on the evangelistic spirit of the fed- 
eration movement. Dr. W. M. Bell, Home 
Missionary secretary of the United Brethren, 
made a stirring plea for federation as an aid 
to more adequate presentation of the gospel in 
all parts of America and to meet the demands 
of the foreign field. 

The general feeling that the work must be 
wisely and thoroughly pushed was embodied 
in a recommendation to the executive board 
to secure, if possible, a field secretary, to give 
two-thirds of his time to Ohio and the remain- 
der to some neighboring state or to some city. 
Such a secretary would carry out the spirit 
of the convention in organizing and develop- 
ing local federations. Dr. E. B. Sanford 
brought cheering reports of the spread of the 
movement. The officers elected are Dr. J. W. 
Bashford, president ; Rev. C. H. Small, secre- 
tary; Dr. W. M. Bell, treasurer; with an 
executive board representing fourteen de- 
nominations. oO. H. S. 





Status of the World’s Fair 


The St. Louis Fair would be ready in 1903 
but for the inability of certain European na- 
tions to get their exhibits in place by that 
time. Six large buildings are already par- 
tially erected. Among those notable for size 
and striking structural effect is the Varied 
Industries Building. It presents a facade of 
1,200 feet on the north, and 525 feet on the 
east. On the main facade will be a central 
tower 400 feet high, with flanking towers, 
each about 200 feet high. The size and grace 
of this structure will add materially to the 
beauty and attractiveness of the group of 
buildings forming the main picture of the fair. 

An important feature of the fair will be the 
reproduction of the most interesting places in 
Jerusalem. An exhibit company has secured 
a concession of ten acres, and while it will be 
impossible in that space to reproduce all of 
Jerusalem, yet it will present the most famous 
and sacred buildings. Especially will it seek 
to reproduce the actual life of the present day. 
Three hundred natives, camels, donkeys ba- 
zaars, religious festivals and the like will 
make the scenes realistic. The company is 
well financiered and its advisory board in- 
cludes many of the leading local clergy. Its 
exhibit promises to be to Bible students one 
of the attractions at St. Louis. 0. L. K. 





No brotherhood less wide than the brother- | 
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hood of man can satisfy the disciple any more 
than the Master.—Seth Low. 


A Ministerial Retreat 


‘The Congregational ministers of Minneapolis and 
8t. Paul through a joint committee recently ar- 
ranged a two days’ retreat for our ministers in the 
state. It was held at Plymouth Church, Minne- 
apolis. Church polities and di ion of ted 
theological questions were rigidly excluded. The 
arrangements were devoid of formality; no names 
were a d in tion with topics; each 
was opened with a fifteen-minute introduction, the 
remainder of the time being filled with general 
discussion and prayer. Subjects included: Heart 
Searching, Christ the Secret of Peace, The Secret 
Retreat and the Open Reward, Sources of a Minis- 
ter’s Inspiration, Kept from Evil, The Love of the 
Master, Consecration. 

Neither hymn-books nor instrumental music were 
used ; yet there was much inspiring singing, which 
showed that many standard hymns are fixed in the 
minds and hearts of ministers. The apostolic bene- 
diction was repeated together. 

The series of meetings proved valuable especially 
in these ways: The spirit of Christian fellowship 
was greatly strengthened. Hearts were opened to 
one another and the.blessedness of serving one 
Master was experiented as never before. 

The spiritual life of each was deepened. The 
divine touch was felt in new ways. The presence 
of Christ was realized to an unusual degree. The 
pre-eminent importance of thé spiritual in human 
experience was brought home to the soul with 
quickened emphasis. The things of God were seen 
with a clearer vision. 

All this indicates new effectiveness this year in 
the ministrations of Minnesot@pastors to their pee- 
ple. The meetings were s@‘@minently successful 
that it has been decided to hold similar services 
each year. E. 8. P. 
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ESQUIMO 


The Esquimo eats blubber, 
The 
These people are constantly 
exposed to cold and_ physical 


pork. 


lumbermen eat 


strain. 
them that fatty foods give 


Experience has taught 


warmth and nourishment. 
For those who have cold 
and thin bodies, or are threat- 
ened with consumption or any 
wasting disease, there is no fat 
in so digestible and palatable a 
form as :Scott’s Emulsion. 
Physicians prescribe it. 


We'll send youa Tittle to try, if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, 


WESTERN ad 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. CIBSON, i131! State Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


investedina 
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Deposit of the Gold Goin? 


The higheét Sovelomment ot the real cvtate, mort 
and ighest re Our Sinking Fund. Fu 
highest re erences sent on @ a AW hg oo 


PERKINS & CO., LAWRENGE, KAN. 


TMENT BONDS ete | 4 to 6 per cent. 
INVES ay by Counties, cities, 
Towns and other Municipalities in 
always forsale. Choice 4 netting the small as well 
as the ler investor 5 per cent. and sometimes more a 
Many others nave invested in these bonds sat- 
37 roe experience 


New York. 
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Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


GLOVES 


Are Always Acceptable. 


A Few of Our Specialties. 


Women’s White and Mode 1,65 
Wash Kid Gloves . . . - Pair. 


Women’s 1 Pearl Clasp P. K. 1,50 
Suede (the latest) . ... . Pair. 


Women’s Trefousse P. K. Kid 2.00 
and Suede ...... - Pair. 


3-Clasp Dorothy and 4-Hook 4,50 
WMG TENE es 6 a a ew 
2-Clasp Special P. K. Kid (our own 

importation), rr. value at es 50 
Set t8 es eo »» Palm. 

Men’s P. K. panies beautiful 

variety of shades, 


1.00, 1.50 = 2.00 








Women’s Woolen Golf Gloves, in 
a very large assortment of fancy 
designs ; also plain grays, white, ox- 
ford grays, red, black and brown, at 


25c, 50c, 75c, 1.00 


Men’s Woolen Gloves, all colors, at 


25c » 2.00 


Ask to see our “Nansen” natural 
fur-lined gloves for men and women, 
also the squirrel lined. They make 
acceptable Christmastide remem- 
brances. 


Glove Certificates. 


A nice way to present Gloves tua lady. 


Certificates are sold for $1.00 upwards, en- 
abling the person to whom sent to select sueh 
-Gloves as they may desire for the value of the 
certificate. 


Shepard, Norwell Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place, Boston 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JULY, 1902. 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 

















Gas Stocks aeerereeeerseres ideeibiee ; 
and Trust Co. Stec' 
Bonds and Mortgages, Sas 1st lien on 


sg 124,550.00 
d in hands 0 
shea uncollected an: 901,446.48 


50,562.87 
$15,918,449.43 











LIABILITIES. 
Re CURE i uck: cuitcde deadoripeceseee 000,000.00 
peserves Pref FORE. ccccpscscceces 5,405,511.00 
ow > - Leoscese mtapeee bay 718,796.65 
i nsuranc 

me os 3 aia bisa viens Maasai acdsee 75,454.43 
Reserve for TaxeS.......+.+-ceeseeeees 000. 
NOC BUFPINS.....000.ccscccsecencacccsoee 6,068,687.35 

$15,918,449.48 





Surplus as regards Policy-holders 89,068 ,687.35 


JOHN H. WASHB URN President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW Vice Preside nt 
FREDERIC G. BUSWE ELL, LL 2d} Vice-Prest. 


MAN 8, 3d Vice-Prest. 
AREUNAH M. BURTI 
WILLIAM H. CHED Sewttaries: 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass't Secretary. 
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Shocking 


Friends, I believe with my soul, and I 
believe it so that I am willing to act it 
out, that we must go to the people. If 
they will not come to the church, we 
must carry the church to them; let us 
have our tents ; let us hire our theaters ; 
let us go to the race grounds and to the 
fair grounds, anything that is legitimate, 
in order to bring the life-saving gospel of 
Jesus Christ to dying men around us. 

I did something in New York city, just 
before I left on my vacation, that shocked 
a@ great many people. I am really glad it 
dd shock them, and I hope the shock 
will have its effect on them. I stood 
upon the steps of our church and preached 
of a Sunday evening at 7 o’clock, prior to 
our evening service, to the multitude that 
surged by. I was astonished to see how 
many people would stop. People that 
were on their way to the elevated station, 
just around the corner, people that were 
going to make personal social calls of a 
Sunday evening, stopped, and when I said, 
*‘ Now I am going to pray, and [ ask you 
men to take off your hats,”’ there was not 
@ man in that crowd who did not rever- 
ently remove his hat. I reached hundreds 
of people every Sunday night that I could 
not get into the church, and I tell you, 
dear friends, when we are willing to give 
up some of what I call our conservatism 
of methods, and do that thing, or some 
other thing that is the likely thing and is 
the right thing under our conditions, God 
will honor his=-word. What we want is 
the sol to get the seed into. It will 
spront when we get the seed and the 
soil in contact ; there is no doubt about 
that. Our business is to get the seed 
into the soil —Rev. Dr. J. Balcom Shaw, 
at Northfield. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEBTING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 22, 
10 30 A. M. er, Rev. Asher Anderson ; subject, 
The Opportunity of Our Churches. On Dec. 29 Rev. 
Gocege A. Wilder will speak on Africans and Their 

omes. 











Deaths 


CLARK —In Chicago, Ill., Dee 7. Rev. Solomon Clark, 
aged 91\rs. He was pastor at Plainfield, Mass., from 
1858 to 1888, and thereafter at Goshen, where he re- 
mained until his retirement from active service. 

CRAM—In N. Peterboro, N. H., at the home of her 
daughter, Eliza E. Cram, mother of Rev. D. W. Cram 
of Valdez, Alaska, aged 79 yrs. 

DUNNING—At sea, Nov. 30, suddenly, Ward West- 
brook, only child of Rev. Morton D. and M: Ward 
Dunning, aged 1 yr., 6 mos. Mrs Dunning with her 
son was on the journey from San Francisco to Ja; 
to joip her husband, who is a missionary of the Amer- 
ican Board at Kyoto. 

ELWOOD—In Greens Farms, Ct., Nov. 4, Marion Chris- 
tine, on'y child of Rev. and Mrs. Willis P. Elwood of 
the Madura Mission, aged 8 yrs., 25 dys. . 

GRIFFIN—In Sherrard, Ill., Nov. 8, Rev. John. A. 
Giffin, aged 60 yrs. 

SHULL—In Crawford, Neb., Dec. 9, at the home of his 
son, Rev. G. L. Shuil, Charles Shull, aged 81 yrs., 2 
mos., 3 dys. 

WINSOR—In Providence, R. I., Dec. 12, after a long 
illness, Samuel A. Winsor. aged 85 yrs. He was a 
deacon in Pilgrim Church for many years. 





DEACON HORACE PETTEE 


Tbied in Manchester, N. H., Oct. 7, Deacon Horace 
Pettee, in his eighty-fifth year. Francestown, N. H., 
was his birthplace, where he lived till he came to Man- 
chester, in 1843, and entered upon a long and honorable 
business career. For more than fifty years he was a 
stanch member of the First Congregational Church and 
society and was honored with many offices, which he 
filled most worthily. He served as deacon fer twenty- 
nine years. He wasa constant attendant at church and 
prayer meeting and a teacher in the 8 y school. 
An ardent friend of missions, teacher also in a mission 

day schoo! nearly forty years a hel in every 
worthy cause, his life was one of faithful, eficient Chris- 
tian service to its close. His wife and two sons, Rev. 
James H. Pettee, missionary of the American Board in 
Japan, and Prof. Charles H. Pettee, dean of the New 
Hampshire College at Durham, N. H., survive him. 
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Glenwood 
Ranges 





Make Cooking Easy. 


Leading dealers sell them as the Standard. 











Thirty 
Years 
Service 


In thirty years of continuous service 
in the operation of the Government’s 
fast mails, the Lake Shore has become 
the greatest through mail line in the 
world. 

Thousands of people use the Lake 
Shore because of its great record in the 
mail service. And it’s a good reason. 

Nowhere is there extended to travel- 
ers, either in comfort or certainty of 
service better travel facilities than on 
the Lake Shore’s great through trains 
between Chicago and Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, New York and Boston. 

Write for ‘“‘ Book of Trains’’ to 


A. J. SMITH, G.P.& T.A., Cleveland, O. 




















Church Equipment 





BELL 


f8teel Alloy Church and School Bells.a@-Send for 
Camiugue The U.S. MALL OO., Hillsboro, 0, 





and Ta 


Le’s ' UNODRY Ectab. sess, 
chars, eal ana Chime Bellis. 
Catalogue ° UZEN 





MENEELY & CO. mit tcnosss 
Watervliet, West Troy, N.Y. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, éc. 
$e O14 Moncoly Foundry, Retab. by And. Menoely, 1896, 





CHURCH BELLS anc'reats 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price. 
WMcSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore. Md. 
















CHURCH « 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. 
Personal attentio i 
and other special pode aemeeaal nooo with estebiine. 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 
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What Dr. S. P. CADMAN, pastor 
of Central Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, says about 


Pilgrim Songs 


I haveexamined your new “ Pilgrim Songs ” 
and I wish to thank you heartily for placing 
such a capital book within the.reach of our 
Sunday schools and church service. It is a 
strong, dignified and useful collection, con- 
taining the best expression of the Christian 
life both in words and music. I trust it will 
have avery wide sale and when thetime comes 
in my own church to secure such a book, I 
shall gratefully turn to this volume as the 
model. In the size of the book and number of 
hymne «ud the quality of the printing, its 
merits are excellent. S. P. CapMAN. 

Returnable sample gladly sent to pastors or 

superintendents for examisation. 


Among the larger Sunday schools recently 
adopting the book are the following: 


First Congregational, Maiden, Mass. (250). 
Bethany, Brookline, Mass. (200). 

Winter Hill, Somerville, Mass. (150). 
Highiand, Boston, Mass. (130). 














Winthrop, Charlestown, Mass. 
Leyden, Brookline, Mass. University, Chicago, Ill. 
State St., Portland, Me. Los Angeles, Val. 
Fitchburg, Mass. McGregor, Iowa. 


New Britain, Ct. Kenosha, Wis. 
Lexington, Mass. Paxton, Ill. 
Waverly, Mass. Santee, Neb. 
Barton Landing, Vt. Norrie, Wis. 


Berkeley, Cal. Rock Springs, Wyo. 
$35.00 per 100, Cloth 
$25.00 per 100, Board Binding 


soston The Pilgrim Press cricaco 


J. H. TEWKSBURY, Business Manager. 


A NEW PLANSFOR INEW TIMES; 


(Help for the}Prayer [leeting) { 


Combines Biblical study with devotion and the worship- 
ful element. 

Is calculated to attract all classes, young and old. 

Has several series of topics, each extending through 
several weeks, and themes appropriate to specia} 
seasons. 

Guides the leader and shows him how to secure co-oper- 
ation of others. 

The list of topics for the year, with daily Bible readings 
and much valuable information, is in the Congrega- 
tionalist Handbook for 1903, a copy of which will be 
sent, postpaid, for five cents. 


soston Che Pilgrim Press «caso 
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For Endeavoters 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 28—Jan. 3. Our heavenly home 
and the way. John 14: 1-6; Rey. 21: 1-4. 

As bay whe the imaginary line that divides 
one period from another, even the busiest of 
us can hardly help pausing for a moment to 
look backward and forward. The business 
that neyer makes up a balance sheet sooner 
or later drifts upon the rocks. The life that 
is never courageous enough to make a reckon- 
ing with itself grows superficial and aimless. 
It will find out, as Everyman does in the im- 
pressive Morality Play, just now so popular, 
that a powerful figure called Death steps into 
view and forces attention. There is no harsh- 
ness about death as represented in this play 
or as we meet it in real life, but its claims are 
inexorable. We cannot linger or expostulate 
when he bids us make ready for the long 
pilgrimage. 


But why should we think of heaven at all, 
either at the beginning or the ending or the 
middle of a given year? Why not go along 
quietly about our business and let the future 
take care of itself? There is much to com- 
mend in such an attitude, but it all depends on 
the processes of reasoning which have led one 
to it. If you ignore heaven because you take 
no stock {n the idea, because you consider it a 
pretty dream for children, but on the whole a 
matter with regard to which we have no as- 
sured knowledge, then your life will lack an 
atmosphere and an inspiration which it ought 
to have. But if you have learned to leave 
this matter of living or dying with your 
Heayenly Father and are content not to be too 
curious about things unrevealed, preferring to 
fill up each day with kindness and love, trust- 
ing that at the end of the journey the richest 
experience of life is in store, then you are ina 
mood susceptible not only to the powers of the 
world to come, but responsive also to the 
duties and the opportunities of this world. 


We are not likely in this age to cherish too 
many thoughts of heaven. The saints often 
refreshed themselves with such meditations. 
“*Kor thee, O, dear, dear country, mine eyes 
their vigils keep,” sings Bernard of Cluny. 
Medieval poetry, as well as the annals of 
church history before and since that period, 
are full of similar expressions of yearning for 
the better land. If children away from home 
at school count the days to the Christmas 


GLASS OF WATER 
Upset Her 














People that don’t know about food should 
never be allowed to feed persons with weak 
stomachs. 

A little over a year ago a young woman who 
lives in Moroes, e., had an attack of scarlet 
fore and when convalesce! 

anything she wanted. [ndiscriminate 
fe pg soon put her back in bed with severe 
— trouble and inflammation of the kid- 


a There J stayed,” she says, “three mo 
with m stomach in such sondition tt that it 
could teke oy a few teaspoonfuls of milk 
or beef jnice at a time. Finally Grape-Nuts 
was breaghs to my attention and I as ed m 
oon if f might sg it. He said, ‘ yes,’ an 

I commenced at on 

The food did me Saeed from the start and 
I was soon out of bed and entirely recovered 
from the stomach trouble. I have gained ten 
pounds since my recovery and am able to do 
all household duties, some Act ‘sitting sage 
caly 5 Jong enough to eat m I ca 
anything that one ought to eat, oat I still con- 
tiene to eat Grape-Nuts at 2 aa and sup- 
per and like it better every 

Considering that a Pav eae "I could stand 
only-a short time and that a glass of water 
seemed ‘so heavy,’ I am fully satisfied that 
Grape Nuts has been everything to me and 
mv return to health is Hes solely to it. 

I have told several friends having nervous 
or stomach trouble what Grape-Nuts did for 
me and in-every case they speak highly of the 
food.” rn given by Pustum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich 





vacation, if the patriot who has-travefed long 
and far in distant lands thrills at the thought 
of return to his beloved country, why should 
net we, who are in a true sense strangers and 
pilgrims here, often send our gra‘eful thought 
forward to the Jone reserved for then who 
love God ? é ° 


The thought of heaven to emphasize is that 
we shall be with Christ. He discerned the 
longing of the disciples to be with, him, ex- 
pressed by the impetuous Peter in the out- 
burst, ‘“‘ Why can we not follow thee now,” 
and assured them that in the home above, 
with its many mansions, there would be one 
particular place for them and that the crown- 
ing joy of it all would be his continued pres- 
ence with them. Love demands ité own and 
wants to have the object of its affection close 
at hand. Weare going to know Jesus better 
because we are going to stay close to his great 
natare. All the mystery, problems and sor- 
rows of these mortal years will be irradiated 
then with the light of heaven. 


There is tremendous motive in all this. Do 
we really want to be with Christ all the time, 
to have him know where we were last night, 
what we did yesterday morning, what we 
were thinking day before yesterday? To be 
with Christ when one has given rein to all his 
base impulses—that would be agony—but to 
be with Christ forever after one has rounded 
out twenty, forty, sixty years of discipleship 
in his earthly school, and of sincere though 
faulty service of him—that will be heaven 
indeed. 








Nuggets from State Meetings 
CONNECTICUT 


For having given to the world two such ciergy- 
men as Drs. Bushnell and Bacon in one generation, 
Connecticut may well be proud.—Dr. £. P. Parker. 

To reach the whole man it takes the whole man 
—intellect, sympathy and will. To leave any fac- 
ulty behind or unemployed is to invite defeat.— 
Rev. A. B. Chalmers. 

Our benevolent societies are not marking time, 
they are moving forward. Let us not be afraid to 
say so. Men get desperately tired of beggars; 
they will always listen to the herald of good tidiogs. 
—Rev. W. F. Stearns. 

Great gifts are only bestowed upon great and 
successful undertakings. Some men invite gifts, 
not so much because they present a need, as be- 
cause they offer an opportunity for magnificent re- 
turns for large investment.—Rev. William F. 
Stearns. 

What is needed is some adjustment of giving 
whereby justice shall be done to ourselves and 
others. ... The best adjustment, in my judgment, 
will turn things around and adjust by just adding 
some figures to “Our” column without necessarily 
taking any from thé “ Others” column.—Rev. Chas. 
A. Northrop. 

We have spent an immense amount of time en- 
couraging all to give something. I have about 
reached the conclusion that whether it has to do 
with attendance upon the prayer meeting, or contri 
bution to our benevolent societies, quality is more 
important than quantity in the one and the large 
gift more important than the small giver in the 
other.—Mr. Stearns. ° 


Biographical 


REV. LYSANDER DICKERMAN, D. D. 





Though Dr. Dickerman had removed to this vicin- 
ity from Brooklyn, N. Y., only a short time ago, he 
was becoming a familiar figure in meetings of Bos- 
ton Congregationalists. He died suddenly in an 
electric car of the Boston Elevated Railway Satur- 


eat day evening, Dec. 13. Dr. Dickerman was born in 


North Bridgewater in 1825, graduated from Brown 
University in 1851 and from Andover Seminary in 
1856. He had pastorates in Gloucester and Wey- 
mouth, and in Rindge and Walpole, N. H., studied 
in Berlin in 1870-71, and afterward preached at 
Quiney, Ill., and in California. He came to Boston 
in 1880, and later lived in Brooklyn. Dr. Dicker- 
man had devoted much time to the study of Egyp- 
tology, giving lectures and writing articles on the 
subject in various periodicals. He leaves a widow, 
residing in Newton. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL, 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 

and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or bgp. onions and other odor- 
ous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels ; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Willow 
charcoal, and other harmless antiseptics 
in tablet form or rather in the form of 
om, e, pleasant tasting lozenges, the char- 

al being mixed with honey. 

“The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition of 
the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
resu't from their continued use, but on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘“‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients suffering from gas in stomach and 
bowels, and to clear the complexion and 
purif ‘the breath, mouth and throat. I 
also believe the liver is greatly benefited 
by the daily use of them ; they cost but 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration, yet I believe I get more and bet- 
ter chatcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozen- 
ocdee 3 in any of the ordinary charcoal 

ets.’ 


QUIN 4A- 


LAROCHE 





AS A SPECIFIC IN CASES OF 
ANAEMIA, COLDS, LA GRIPPE, 


TYPHOID and MALARIAL 
FEVERS. 
E. Fougera & Co., 30 N. William St., N.Y. 





Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLA sa Coin. 6 
OPIU rn LIQUOR 
Fetapliched 1675. Tt Thousands 


sewhere 
have beep cured by us. Treatmente can be whee. at home 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio 











HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


The celebrated and effectual Englist Cure without 
internal medicine. sree icn. Ragland WARDS & badd 
Queen Victoria St., London land. Wholesal 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., ™. 1 
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From South Dakota 


CONGREGATIONALISTS IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


That South Dakota churches exert a whole- 
some, persistent influence upon our public 
life is apparent as one notes the growing 
tendency to elect Christians of high morals to 
our federal and state offices. Since statehood 
a steady and gratifying advance has been 
noticea»le. In the recent election Congrega 
tional churches have furnished at least their 
proportion of officials and lawmakers. One is 
Prof. George W. Nash of Canton, where in 
1870 the C. H. M. S. established the second 
Congregational church in what was then Da- 
kota Territory. Trained therein as a Congre- 
gationalist, Mr. Nash passed naturally to 
Yankton College, where he enrolled among 
its earliest students. Having graduated, he 
was made instructor, next principal of the 
academy, and then, after study abroad, was 
given a full professorship. He brings to the 
Office of state superintendent of public in- 
struction his characteristic traits of energy, 
thoroughness and efficiency—a guarantee that 
he will fill this important position with honor. 
South Dakota firmly believes in men of West- 
ern birth and training, preferably of her own 
raising. 


WESTERN PULPITS FOR WESTERNERS 


This faith in Western men for Western work 
finds illustration in the fact that such men 
are in growing demand for our pulpits. The 
three largest churches in the northern section 
have called pastors within thirteen months, 
and all were reared west of the Mississippi 
River, trained in a Western college and a 
Western (Chicago) seminary. And by asin- 
gular coincidence, I may add, all were class- 
mates during their theological course. Of 
our sixteen largest (English-speaking) Con- 
gregational churches, ten have pastors born, 
reared or for the most part educated west of 
the Mississippi. Six of our leading pastors 
have gone from South Dakota colleges to the 








OLD FOGY KNEW. 
Experience Teaches People. 


““My parents considered coffee simply a 
harmless beverage for old and young, so Shen 
a mere baby I commenced to drink it, and 
when I reached womanhood, found myself 
troubled with nervousness, e and an 
irritable temper and to obtain relief, I drank 
pay and more coffee, thus adding fuel to the 
re. 

I grew worse until life was one black night 
of pain. y nerves were shattered, body 
wrecked with suffering, my stomach gave out 
and utterly refused to digest the most simple 
foods, and finally I lay for weeks starving and 
longing for food, but unable to eat more than 
just enough to keep me alive. 

While in this state, my next door neighbor 
brought ia a fragrant cup that I supposed was 
some new grade of coffee, and although I had 
suffered so terribly from its effects, the temp- 
tation was too strong to resist, and 1 drank it 
with relish. I noticed it had a rich, agreeable 
taste and I drank it without distress. She re- 
peated the kindness two or three mornings. 

I began to congratulate myself that it was 
not coffee that hurt me after all. I was as- 
suring my friend of this one day when she 
astonished me by saying that I was not drink- 
ing coffee, but a pure food drink called Pos- 
tum Food Coffee, made from nourishing grain 
for building up the system and nerves instead 
of veering © em down. 

I then began to drink Postum regularly, and 
to get well slowly but surely. TodayI am a 
strong, hearty woman; my nervous system is 
entirely rebuilt and with a reserve force of 
strength in time of need; I sleep well and 
awake refreshed and feel bright for each 
day’s task, with no indigestion or stomach 
trouble, and a good, strong active brain ready 
for any mental strain or teil. There is no 
doubt on earth that coffee nearly killed me. 

A friend of mine was obliged to resign her 
position as school teacher, because of extreme 
nervousness caused by coffee drinking. I in- 
duced her to use Postum in place of coffee, 
and at the end of four months, she 
teaching again, her nervousness gone, and feel- 
ing and looking ten years younger, her sal- 
low complexion having become a beautiful, 
healthy bloom.” : Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek. Mich. 





various seminaries and have'réturned to solve 
the problem of home missions in our young 
state. Another son of our Congregational 
churches and of Redfield College, Rev. Robert 
F. Black, was recently ordained at Redfield 
and has gone forth as the pioneer missionary 
of the American Board to establish Congrega- 
tional Christianity in the distant Philippines. 
The generous gifts to Western churches and 
Western colleges are already bearing rich first 


fruits. 
THE CHURCH ON WHEELS 


A year of unprecedented prosperity has 
nevertheless brought to many of our churches 
a perplexing—in some instances a dishearten- 
ing—experience. Our agricultural resources 
and possibilities have been receiving the rec- 
ognition that they merit. As a result, prices 
of Jand have advanced in a way that has taken 
the old settler by surprise. The transfer of 
real estate has been almost beyond belief, and 
mapy of our most sturdy and substantial citi- 
zens, the pillars of our churches and the salt 
of our communities, have sold their thrifty 
farms to speculators to be worked by the 
renter class, while they themselves, true to 
the instinct of the pioneer, seek newer locali- 
ties and cheaper lands farther north and west. 
This repopulation of our communities se- 
verely tests the stability of our churches, but 
they are making a heroic effort to “ strengthen 
the things that remain.” In the case of one 
church that had lost three deacons with their 
families and nine other families represented 
on its rolls, net to mention adherents, sup- 
porters and fellow-workers who were not 
members, it is truly inspiring to see the re- 
sponse of those who had previously borne 
few burdens. Responsibility is a great de- 
veloper of Christian character. 


AGGRESSIVE CONGREGATIONALISM 


Perhaps it was the fact that the pastors had 
been grappling with this question of how to 
naturalize to our Congregational ways the 
new and largely un-Congregational element 
within our churches and in the communities 
that must sustain them that led the brethren 
of the Northern Association, in their recent 
meeting at Aberdeen, to pass a resolution 
recognizing the necessity. of placing more 
faithful emphasis upon the great principles 
of Congregationalism and their aggressive 
promulgation. It was insisted that to preach 
deep, true Congregationalism is not to foster 
sectarianism, but instead to promote Chris- 
tian unity by affording the right basis for it to 
stand on. 


ANOTHER CONVERSE NEEDED 


We look for a year of unusual spiritual har- 
vest. We envy our Presbyterian brethren, 
who, through the munificence of Mr. Con- 
verse’s gift for a second year of $25,000 to the 
General Assembly for evangelistic work, are 
enabled to place evangelists upon any field, 
irrespective of local church finances. At this 
juncture no better service could be rendered 
the Congregational churches of South Dakota 
than to place at their disposal one or twe high 
grade evangelists for the winter, who would 
be available for churches without resources 
to warrant them in engaging one. Has not 
Congregationalism a man of wealth who will 
do for her churches what Mr. Converse is do- 
ing for the Presbyterians ? BE. F. L. 





Home Missionary Fund 


Miss A. W. Turner, Randolph.................$6. 
Mrs, J. E. Northrop Ivoryton, Ct... xe 

Miss C. E. Betts, Fairfield, Ct....... 
L. M. Law, New Haven, Ct.............0s00005 
WOES EOIN cchsvcesdoeusvewscsdocscacicces 








Whatso it be, howso it be, Amen. 
Blessed it is, believing, not to see: 
Now, God knows all that is, and we shall, then, 
Whatso it be. REINS , 
—Christina Rossetti. 
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FOR SINGERS AND SPEAKERS 


The New Remedy for Catarrh Is Very 
Valuable : 


A Grand Rapids gentleman, who repre- 
sents a prominent manufacturing con- 
cern and travels through central and 
southern Michigan, relates the following 
regarding the new catarrh cure, he says : 

“After suffering from catarrh of the 
head, throat and stomach for several 
years, I heard of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
quite accidentally and like everything else 

immediately bought a package and was 
decidedly surprised at the immediate re- 
lief it afforded me and still more to find a 
complete cure after several weeks’ use. 





“T havea little son who sings in a boys’ 
choir in one of our prominent churches, 


| and he is greatly troubled with hoarse- 


ness and throat weakness, and on my re- 
turn home from a trip I gave him a few 
of the tablets one Sunday morning when 
he had complained of hoarseness. He 
was delighted with their ¢ ffect, removing 
all huskiness in a few minutes and mak- 
ing the voice clear and strong. 

“As the tablets are very pleasant to 
the taste, I had no difficulty in persuading 
him to use them regularly. 

“Our family physician told us they 
were an antiseptic preparation of un- 
doubted merit and that he himself had 
no hesitation in using and recommend 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets for any form 0 
catarrh. 

“T havesince met many public speakers 
and professional singers who used them 
constantly. A prominent Detroit lawyer 
told me that Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets 
kept his throat in fine shape during the 
most trying weather, and that he had 
long since discarded the use of cheap 
lozenges and troches on the advice of his 
physician that they contained so much 
tolu, potash and opium as to render their 
use a danger to health.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large 
pleasant tasting lozenges, composed 0 
catarrhal antiseptics, like Red Gum, 
Blood Root, etc., and sold by druggists 
everywhere at 50 cents for full treatment. 

They act upon the blood and mucous 
membrane and their composition and 
remarkable success has won the approval 
of physicians, as well as thousands of 
sufferer from nasal catarrh, throat 
troubles and catarrh of stomach. 

A little book on treatment of catarrh 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Corrects 
Indigestion 


acidity,heartburn, 
waterbrash; 
tefreshes the 
stomach. 








Used by American physicians 
for more than 50 years. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN.- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Rear-Admiral Kempf Honored 
by San Francisco Ministers 


Under the auspices of the several ministe- 
rial associations of San Francisco a luncheon 
and reception was recently tendered to Rear- 
Admiral Kempf, in honor of his now famous 
refusal to join with the commanders of the 
European fleets in bombarding the Taku forts 
during the trouble in China. About 150 min- 
isters and leading laymen assembled at the 
Occidental Hotel, and after lunch enjoyed a 
fine series of patriotic addresses. 

The first topic, The Puritan in American 
History and Life, was properly assigned to 
the Congregationalists, who were represented 
by Rey. William Rader. A fortunate circum- 
stance added unexpected interest to the occa- 
sion. Ex-Minister Wu Ting Fang, being in 
the city en route to China, was secured for 
the luncheon, and made a sympathetic and 
captivating speech. Admiral Miller’s intro- 
duction and Admiral Kemp({’s response were 
brief, but felicitous. These two naval leaders 
are Christian men, the former a Congrega- 
tionalist, the latter a Presbyterian. 

0.-S. N, 





In and Around Boston 


The Single Tax 

The best way to promote any particular re- 
form is to bring light from all quarters on the 
conditions to be remedied. Mr. C. B. Fille- 
brown, president of the Single Tax League, 
appears to be the kind of reformer who wel- 
comes all available help in the work to which 
he devotes himself. At the annual dinner of 
the league, held at Copley Square Hotel last 
week, which was attended by a large number 
of educators and business men, he secured 
addresses from half a dozon instructors and 
professors of economics from Harvard and 
other universities, bringing one as far as from 
the University of California. The program 
was carefully arranged and the papers read 
were prepared after opportunity to see the 
outlines of arguments of the other speakers. 
If those who listened to them did not learn 
something valuable concerning the nature of 
ground rent and the reasons for and against 
raising all public revenues from taxes on 
land, it is not for lack of a systematic effort 
for their enlightenment. 





Berkshire Brevities 


All Berkshire rejoices with the church at North 
Adams that its pastor, Rev. W. L. Tenney, will 
remain. He would be greatly missed in the county 
at large. Berkshire is becoming known for its long 
pastorates. Dr. Rowland has been at Lee more 
than a quarter century. Mr. Smart has been with 
South Church, Pittsfield, over fifteen years. Dr. 
Davis at First Church will soon complete a decade, 
and there are other pastorates nearly as long. This 
fact speaks well for clergy and churches alike. 

Recent ministerial changes include the coming of 
Rev. Seelye Bryant to the church at Middlefield ; 
the settlement of Rev. J. D. Waldron, formerly of 
Honolulu, at Otis; and the departure of Rev. J. B. 
Lewis of Mill River, wh» goes to the newly formed 
Congregational church at Troy, N. Y. Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis will be much missed. They left noth- 
ing undone, and did all that any one could do in the 
spiritual care of their country parish. 

Berkshire North Conference met at Canaan, 
N. Y., and the South at Lee. Both were well at- 
tended by lay members, and the programs were 
vital and attractive. Impressions of religious life 
abroad were given tothe North Conference by Dr. 
Davis, and to the South by Dr. Mallary, both of 
whom spent last summer across the sea. 

The plan of having a prepared list of prayer 
meeting topics running throughout the year seems 
to commend itself to Berkshire churches, and sev- 
eral such lists bave been prepared for the current 
year. It is felt that a more constructive course of 
topics is desirable than is common. Bible study 
lessons and social questions are prominent, indi- 
cating increased attention to these subjects. 

The interdenominational evangelistic committee 
has been active during the fall, and already special 





services have been held with good results at sev- 
eral remote parishes. The county minister, Rev. 
8. P. Cook, has been absent for special work in the 
eastern counties of the state and in Vermont. 

R. C. 


Calls for Partially Worn 
Requisites 


Churches that have laid aside their old com- 
munion sets can confer a great kindness by passing 
them on to some of our weak churches at the South 
which have none at all. If old organs have been 
superseded while still serviceable they would lead 
a host of glad voices if transferred to some of these 
destitute churches. Hymn-books, especially Gos- 
pel Hymns, Pentecostal Songs and the like, would 
be a great help. These or any other useful litera 
ture sent to my address, freight paid, will be ac- 
counted for and carefully distributed. 

A. W. CuRTIS, 

Superintendent of C. 8S. S.and P. S. for the Caro- 
linas, Raleigh, N. C. 

Also, the A. M. A. church in La Follette, Tenn , 
Rev. George Lusty, pastor, would be glad to know 
of a secondhand organ or piano for the use of its 
young people, for whose evening meetings it has just 
finished off a basement apartment 50 x 20 feet. 

Also, the church in Granada, Minn, Rev. A. 8S. 
Willoughby, pastor, greatly needs a communion set. 








Two Sides to a Circle 


Everybody knows that there are two sides to a 
circle, the in and the out. It makes a big difference 
sometimes, however, whether one is in the inside 
or not. You are in the circle of readers of The Con- 
gregationalist and know something about the good 
things found in its columis. We are expansionists, 
however, and want your co-operation in reaching 
those on the outside. We would like to send sam- 
ple copies to your friends, not now subscribers, and 
if you will send us their names we will give them an 
opportunity to see for themselves what The Congre- 
gationalist is doing for its readers and for the de_ 
nomination. We wish to tell them also something 
about our very liberal offers and plans for 1903 
Address The Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. 





Great God, who makest all things new, 
Thy heavenly grace to all impart ; 
Give us the spirit, right and true, 
Make clean the full-surrendered heart. 
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——= SUFFERERS FROM 
ene S| 
STOMACH TROUBLES | 


Can Find Quick Relief by Using! 


Glycozoné 


an absolutely harmless germicide. 
It subdues the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the stomach, 
thus removing the cause of the disease, 
and effects a cure. 
For any stomach trouble it will do 
good and generally cure. 
Used and recommended by leading 
physicians. 
Sold by leading druggists. | 
FREE I will send by mail on receipt of 
20c., to cover actual postage, a 


| liberal sample, that will prove the claims I 











| 
| 


make to your entire satisfaction. This prepara- 
tion cannot harm you, and in most cases gives | 
wonderful results. Address 


} 
} 
| 
| 
ef Chetechaartne — 
Dept. O., 57 Prince St., New York | 

















Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not ding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 











- Teacher of Experience will take into his home 
two boys or girls. College or grade work. Best instruc- 
tion and care. Terms moderate. Address Principal, 50, 
care The Congregationalist. 


Wanted, position as organist for a pipe organ in 
Boston or vicinity by an accomplisbed gentleman layer. 
Best of references Address J.C. Thompson, Y. Mt. C.A. 
Building, Cambridge, Mass. 











‘* Dressing for Health’’ 


is a book you need if you wear under- 
c.othing. sent free toany one anywhere. 


Wright’s Health Underwear Co , New York 











At the Post Office 


all sealed matter 
is “first class.” 


At the Grocer’s 


all biscuit 
sold 

in the 
In-er-seal 
Package 

are first class. 


Try a package of 
Uneeda Biscuit 


or 
Zu Zu Cincer Snaps 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Woman’s Board Friday 
Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, 
DEC, 12 


The leader, Mrs. Burke F. Leavitt, 
spoke especially of the renewed strength 
of those who wait upon the Lord, en- 
abling them to run and not be weary, 
to walk and not faint. 

It was a pleasure to welcome Miss 
Sarah A. Closson after her thirty-five 
years’ missfonary service in Turkey. 
She has made only two visits home dur- 
ing this time. She gave an interesting 
account of the girls’ school at Talas, 
of which she has been principal. Last 
year they had over eighty pupils. This 
year the tuition having been raised, the 
number is net quite as large. Greek, 
Armenian and Turkish are taught, the 
higher classes being now taught in Eng- 
lish for the sake of better text-books. 
Often there are thirty of the girls from 
this school out teaching smaller schools ; 
sometimes there have been forty, with an 
average of forty pupils each. Graduates 
are now teaching in Marsovan, Sivas, 
Brousa and Adana. They are wives of 
teachers and preachers, having the 
credit of making the best wives and 
mothers in the neighborhood. One 
mother of seventeen children regularly 
walks three miles to the prayer meeting, 
and seem; to have a well-ordered house 
as it comes under the observation of the 
missionary. 

Mrs. Farnsworth is mother to the peo- 
ple generally. Mrs. Fowle cares for the 
mothers’ meetings. Mrs. Dodd holds 
women’s meetings also. Miss Cushman 
is an éfficient nurse, never forgetting the 
spiritual needs. Miss Burrage has her 
hands fu'l with the three divisions of her 
kindergarten in Cesarea. The three 
new teachers, Miss Loughridge, Miss 
Orvis-and Miss Dwight, are proving a 
valuable force. 

Missionaries at Trebizond, Sivas and 
Bardezag were d 
Mrs. Parmelee under her weight of 
sorrow, Mrs. Hubbard at home, Mrs. 
Perry lately returned to the field and 
others. A letter was read from Miss 
Graffam:. A special reminder of the 
Woman’s Board Calendar was apropos 
of Christmas gifts. 


j liy menti 





Ministerial Relief 


An informal conference of a number 
of prominent Connecticut ministers was 
held in New Haven, Dec. 10, at the re- 
quest of the officers of the National 
Council’s Committee of Ministerial Re- 
lief. There were present Drs. Anderson 
of Witerbury, Cooper of New Britain, 


Hazen of Middletown, Smyth, Phillips, | 
MecLaneand Leete of New Haven, Hawes, | 


Ives and Forbes of Hartford, Selden of 
Greenwich and Stimson of New York. 

After a full discussion the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted 
as the expression of their personal judg- 
ment: 


1. We recommend that every church in 
the state that has not been addressed by 
the secretary of the National Council’s 
Committee of Ministerial R-lief and given 
a special contribution to that fund be 
asked to do so. 

2. We deem it desirable that a larger 


amount be contributed to the fund for | 


ministers in order that beyond the relief 
of lueal necessities we may have a sur- 
plus to send to the national fund. 

3 We would further call the attention 
of our churches to the desirability of 
hastening the day when throughout our 
land aged and disabled Congregational 
ministers and their families may be sys- 

- tematically provided for, and when the 
fund proposed by the National Council 
shall be made adequate to the national 
needs. 


THE GEM 
OF THE 
West Indies 
Jamaica is the most beautiful of all the WEST INDIA 


ISLANDS. It is a Delightful Tropical 
Resort, with Equable Climate, 


and Is Most Comfortably Reached by 
the Splendid Twin-Screw Steamships 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Sampson 
Admiral Farragut Admiral Schley 
—~<6F THE — 


United Fruit Company 


These are all ships of the finest construc- 
tion, with accommodations as perfect as 
private yachts. They carry the United 
States mail, and are constructed 

and maintained especially for the 
highest class of Passenger busi- 

ness. Every detail which will 
contribute to the pleasure and 

comfort of tourists has been 

given attention. 


Sailings weekly from Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. 
Round Trip, including 
Stateroom accommo- 
dation and meals, 

$75. One way, $40. 


Send for our beau- 
tiful booklet, 
whether you 
contemplate 
this trip 

or wot. 





Jamaica, with its magnificent tropical 
vegetation, its towering mountains and 
picturesque valleys, its perfect winter cli- 
mate and excellent hotels, far eclipses 
any other winter resort in European or 
American waters. 


UNITED FRUIT CO., 
Pier 5, N. Wharves, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Long Wharf, Boston. ) 








| in interest, to variety and to adaptation to 
| the conditions of the church at different seasons 








HANDBOOK 


NOW READY 


Prayer [leeting Topics 
From lists submitted by over 150 different 
pastors we have taken the best and have 
arranged them with a view to unity, to progress - 
° 
country. 
of the year. They will be found of exceptional 
worth. 


S. S. Lesson Topics 


Daily Bible Readings 


With the general topics, The Words of Christ 
and The Words of the Apostles. 


ror 1903 


Religious and 


Denominational Information 
Latest statistics, with interesting analyses 
Congregational strength throughout the 


Congregational Catechism 


Creed of 1883 


Y. P. S. C. E. and 
Junior Y. P. S. C. E. 
Prayer Meeting Topics 


PRICE, 100 COPIES, POSTPAID, $1.25 


Single copies, 4 cts.; 25 copies, 50 cts.; 50 copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 





BOSTON - - 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


- CHICAGO 




















Raymond @ Whitcomb 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES 
INCLUDED 


TOURS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES 
INCLUDED 





. MEXICO... 


Two Grand Excursions 
Leaving Boston January 29 and February 19. 


Southern States, Mexico and 
California 


With visits to the leading cities of the South; an extended round 
of travel through the Mexican Republic, with halts in its chief 
cities and places of historic and picturesque interest (including 
the scenic points on the Tampico branch of the Mexican Centrai 
Railway, the Mexico, Cuernavaca & Pacific Railway, and the Mex- 
ican Railway), and nearly a week in the City of Mexico; and a 
return trip through New Mexico and Kansas. 


ALSO TWO GRAND TOURS TO MEXICO 
OMITTING CALIFORNIA 





Florida Q@ Nassau 


Leaving Boston January 22, Feb. 4 and 25 and March 4, with 
incidental visit to Washington, D. C. 


Leavir g the Northern cities in the period of ice and snow, we 
shall have several tours to that land of sunshine, flowers and 
fruit—Florida. These trips will include prolonged sojourns at 
the most popular Florida resorts and also at that Mecca of tourists, 
Nassau, in the Bahamas, which has lately been made more attract- 
ive than ever by the erection of an elegant hotel, which forms an 
additional link in the magnificent East Coast (Florida) chain of 
hostelries. 

CUBA. Leaving New York January 10 and February 7. 
PORTO RICO. Leaving New York January 31 ard February 28 
WEST INDIES. Leaving Boston January 15. A special cruise 








TEN ESCORTED CALIFORNIA PARTIES 


Personally Conducted for 
Entire Journey 


Leaving Boston January 15 and 29, 
February 3, 17 a1 d 19, March 3, 12 
and 17 and May 2. 


Visits to the 
Southern States, 
Rocky Mountain Region, 
Utah, Grand Canon, 
Yosemite Valley, 
Pacific Northwest, 
Puget Sound, 
Canadian Rockies, Alaska and 
the Yellowstone. 
There is a diversity of routes 


going and returning, allowing 
choice to suit individual taste. 





STATUE OF GUATEMOTZIN (City of Mexico). 


Personally Conducted to 
and from California only 


Leaving Boston January 6, 15 and 
29, Feb. 3, 17 and 19, March 3, 12 
and 17 and May 2. 


These trips 
To and from California 


cover the same ground and give 
the same opportunity for sight-see- 
ing en route that the personally 
conducted for the entire journey 
tours afford. 

In addition they allow entire 
Freedom while on the Pacific Coast, 
permitting travel from place to 
place at will, and to return East 
either independently on any reg- 
ular train or with escorted parties 
on fixed dates. 








ORIENTAL LANDS 


Fifth Annual Tour 
Sailing Jan. 31. 

Comprising a cruise of the Mediterranean, travels through 
Southern Italy, Egypt, Palestine and Syria, The Levant, Turkey, 
and Greece and a Voyage up the Nile to the First Cataract. 

Returning via Naples, arriving in New York May 4. 

Return tickets good for a year, with opportunities for further 
European travel under Perso1al Escort. 





EVROPE 


Early Spring Tour Through Italy, April 4. 

Two Tours to France and the British Isles, June 2 and 30. 

A Tour of about 64 Days to Norway, the Land of the Midnight 
Sun, June 16. 

Summer Tour to Switzerland, June 16. 

A Tour of about 120 Days Through Northern, Central and 
Southern Europe, about July 7. 

Old World Tour, covering all countries, 134 days, June 16. 





GRAND TOVR. AROUND THE WORLD 


The Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, the Straits Settlements, Ceylon, India, the Red Sea, 
Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Italy, etc. 


A MATCHLESS TOUR OF 232 DAYS (ABOUT EIGHT MONTHS). 


Leaving Boston, New York, and Philadelphia early in September (the date of starting being dependent upon the traveler’s 





intention as to making an extended trip through the Hawaiian Islands or not) and sailing from San Francisco, a party under 
personal escort for the entire distance will make a tour around the globe, visiting the Orient— Japan, China, India, Egypt, and 
the Holy Land—together with countless places of interest along the way. The journey is necessarily a long one, and its details 
have been carefully arranged so that it may be made the event of a lifetime, and in every sense complete and sati:factory. 

Only a limited number of passengers can be tat en, for it is designed to make the tour thoroughly enjoyable to every participant. 








Send for descriptive circular mentioning particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


305 Washington Street, Boston (opposite Old South Church) 
25 Union Square, New York 1005 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 357 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 232 So. Clark St., Chicago 
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